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Preface 



We write this monograph for those who administer and teach in 
Cathdic schoc^. While we have found that most of the principles and 
practices discussed here are generally effective in all kinds of schods, we 
wish to speak about their special application in Cathc^c schods. We 
believe in these schods. We believe in their ^ 'Hat Importance to the Church 
and to the nation. In our own professional practice, we have known most 
of them to be very special places where the spirit of Christ is made manifest 
day by day by caring and committed principals and teachers. 

But we have also discovered that in many of those schods supervi- 
don is either ne^ected or ineffectively employed. Most of the principals of 
the schools we have known are sincere in wanting to give teachers more 
supervision but find themseK>es too busy to provide that supervision in a 
way they have been told they should, ^id when they do supeMse, they 
tend to make brief and perfunctory visits that are more evaluative than 
supervisory: more concerned with rating than \vith helping. 

We have found that a differentiated approach to supervision is both 
workable and effective. One of us is a university professor who had 
diiected six doctoral studies focusing on the implementation of this differ- 
entiated approach; through those studies we have learned what other 
factors are crucial in the success of the differentiated approach. The other is 
an IHM sister who has spent her entire career teaching in and administer- 
ing Catholic schools; she successfully tested the approach in ^ parochial 
schools in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. Thus we believe we offer here 
a useful approach that we know is workable, not a theory about what 
m^t work 

But one important finding ftom alt those studies is that the differ- 
entiated approach will work best if it becomes a "home-grown" model, 
where eacti school develops lis own special version that reflects the 
realities of that particular school. So we present in this mo nograph a 
process, not a prescription. We hope that Catho&c educators wilt read the 
work openly and critically, modify the ideas in the ti^t of their own 
practice, and develop their own model of differentiated super\^on. 

We would note here one important point about our terminolo^. 
Throughout this monograph we use the term supenAsor of the Cathc^c 
schod as a simple way of talking about any principal, team leader, de- 
partment head, supervisor, or special teacher who provides supervision to 
the teachers in a Catholic school. In most of those schools, the principal, of 
course, is the "supervisor.** But one of the arguments of this work is that 
supervisory functions shoukl be shared; we, therefore, use the term to 
embrace a broader group. 
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What Is Special about 
Supervision in a Catiiolic School? 



his is a book about supervision of classroom instruction in Catholic 



I schools. At the outset the basic question whkh must beconfronted is 
X this one: Is there anything special about supervision in a Catholic 
school? Is there any way in whkh It is different from supervision which calls 
itself **humanlstk:" or **human relationscentered"? We believe that there 
is something special about Catholic school supervision that distinguishes it 
from effective supervision in general and even from supervision that claims 
to focus on the interpersonal elements of the supervisory relationship. 

But what distinguishes Catholic school supervision is not the use of a 
given supervisory technique or an emphasis on a particular kind of teach- 
ing. What distinguishes Catholic school supervision^ we believe^ is a special 
vision. We offer in Figure 1 what we consider to be the key aspects of such 
a vi^on. We would like to comment more fulty below on <>ach of those 
aspects. But we would note here that we offer this view as a set of beliefs to 
be weighed and examined, not as some dogmatic assertion that should be 
accepted or rejected. 

A Special View of and He/ationship with the Chiid 

The Catltolic school supervisor begins with a special view of the child 
and values a special caring relationship that grows out of that view. These 
are God's chiidren whom we teach, and we are called to respond to Hs 
Spirit that dwells within them. They are not half-fonmed products on an 
intellectual assembly Mne, standardized to make our jobs easier. They are 
not little citizens who must be Inculcated with nationalistic dogma so that 
they become more wtfhng tools of the state. They are not delicate flowers in 
a hot-house who must besheltered from anything that might disturb them. 
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Figure 1 . Our Credo for Supervision in CatlioDc Schools 

A SPECIAL VIEW OF AND RELATIONSHIP WITH THE CHILD 

Wb see the pupil as a child of God* one who needs the nurture of 
Christ-like caring. We value teachers who share that viow and can 
respond to His Spirit that dwells within those children. 

A SPECIAL VISION OF THE SCHOOL 

Wb hold a vision of the school as a Christian comtPunity, where Christian 
values are made manifest We value teachers who work together to 
create that sense of community. 

A SPECIAL KIND OF CLASSROOM 

We believe ^hat tfie classroom shoukJ be a caring community, a special 
leami:ig onvironment whero the unique personhood of the child is re* 
spectedand nurtured. Wsvalue teachers whostriveto create that kind of 
classroom community. 

A SPECIAL VIEW OF THE CURRICULUM 

We t)elievethata major goal of education is the developnrBnt of the abi% 
to n^ke their ethical decisions and to take moral action. We value 
teachers who see that goal as an important outcome of their teaching and 
shape their curricula accordingly. 

A SPECIAL VIEW OF THE TEACHER 

We believe that with God's help, all teachers can gr6w professionally 
and personally, findins ways to contribute their special tatents to the 
education of God's children. VVe value supervisors who can create pro* 
fessional environmonte where such growth is fostered and such contri- 
butions are rewarded. 

A SPECIAL VIEW OF THE'SUPERVISORY RELATIONSHIP 

Ws believe that such professtonai growth can best come about through 
helping relationships that are authentic, mutual, and individualized. We 
will do all in our power to develop such relationships, so that Cathofic 
schools can become the best they can be. 
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Each of these metaphors, which seem to have some prevalence among 
educators, is misleading, we believe. The supervisor in the Cathobc school 
sees the pupil as a child of God — a unique individual, blessed with God*s 
spirit^ but stiU growing and developing, needing to be nurtured w\th 
Christ-like caring. 

Note that we use the word caring^ not hue, for we wish to contrast 
authentic caring with inauthentlc love. The teacher who cares believes in 
the potential of the children, calling them to be the best that they can be. 
The teacher who offers inauthcntic love excuses aH failures with a condes- 
cending smile that says, "I don*t expect much ftomyou." The teacher who 
cares can discipline the act without rejecting the child. The teacher who 
pretends to love is a&aid to discipline, fearful of the child's rejection. The 
teacher who cares knows the child needs some distance, some room to 
grow. The teacher who loves inauthentlcalty ovenvhelnis the chikj with 
disturbing closeness. The teacher who cares knows how to let go, for such 
a teacher wants the chitdr^ to be autonomous and self-directing. The 
teacher who offers inauthentlc love is possessive and manipulates the 
affection of the chiMlren for the teacher^s own selfish needs. The teacher 
who cares wants honest feedback ftom the pupils about their feelings and 
percepltons. The teacher who loves inauthentically desperately needs 
apprc^. 

In sum, authentic caring iL other-centtnred, concerned for the person- 
hood of the child. Inauthenticlove is self-centei-ed, using the child to satisfy 
immature needs. Catholic school supen^rs, we believe will attempt to 
foster in teachers that view of the leamer as a child of God and to help 
teach ers develop that other-centered spirit of caring for the person hood of 
the child. 



A Special Vision of the Schoo! 

We believe that the supervisor in a Catholic school holds a vision of 
the school as a Christian community. Simply stated, a Christian commu- 
nity is a place where Christian values are rnade manifest 

The first value is justice. A just school is one in which all members are 
appropriately involved in the making of pc^des and rules — and one in 
which those rules are fairly and consistently enforced. There is equitable 
access to resources: money, personnel, time, and space are shared in a 
si^rit of fai mess. Work is also equitably shared; everyone feels responsible 
fortheappeararKeof the^hool. In every aspect of theschooFsoperatlon, 
hierarchical distinctions are minimized: principals teach, and teachers 
share in decision-making. The rights of all are zeafously protected — not 
because the law mandates it, but because justice requires it 



It is also an open and honest community. Decisions are made openly; 
there are no secret decisions on important matters. Wherever po$$ibIe, 
r' cords are made accessible to aB ivitti a right to know. The leadeiS of the 
school are open with teachers, students, and parents about the problems 
of the school. Schocrf budgets are made and expended in an atmosphere 
of openness. This spirit of openness and honesty creates a sense of mutual 
trust The spirit of trust says» '*We expect atl to act responsibly — and we 
wiit trust each other until we see that that trust has been misplaced.** The 
spirit of distrust, which so often flowers in a closed diinate, $ays» *'We will 
develop systems of &v ^ntability, because we begin by believing that 
teachers cannot be tr*j[ed." 

A Christian community is also one where compassion is rnanifested. 
People in the schocrf care about ea( h other and work together towards 
shared goats. Teachers are encouraged to help each other, to leam from 
each other» and to share ideas and materials with each other. There is also 
a spirit of compassion for the people in that neighborhood, a concern for 
their spritual and material well-being. There is a continuing corKem fcr 
peace and justice throughout the world — a concern made real through 
prayer, discussion, and action. 

Moreover^ a Christian oxnmunity is Christ-centered. For children 
and adults^ prayer becomes an important part of each day; lituri^cal and 
para-liturgical activities o .tipy a central part in the schooTs schedule. 
Principal and teachersmeet in smaU groups to discuss those aspects of thdr 
spiritual lives they fed ready to share. Individuals are encouraged to find 
their own times for withdrawal and reflection, since s[^tual renewal and 
professional development are seen as very closely related Prayer and 
worship are seen as opportunities, not responsibilities. 

Supervisors in Catholic schools will work hard to make that vision of 
the Christian community become a reality — and will value teachers who 
share in that work. 

A Speriai Kind of Qossrocm 

That special view of the child and that special vision of the schocrf meet 
to create a coring classroom community. We do not speak here of a 
particular teaching technique; nor do we advocate a given set of classroom 
structures. We are more concerned with the essentia^ relationships and 
perceptions that inform and give meaning to technique and structure. 

W3 believe, first of aH, that those who hoW a sacred view of the child 
win see the child as a unique individual, not as a label that reads, "slow,** 
"average,"' or "gifted.'* While we understand that ability grouping is otten 
an eff^ve way to meet the instructional needs of pupils, we aUo know 
that rigid ability grou^ring can limit the leaming opportunities for chiklren. 
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A respect forthe personhood of the child looks beyond ethnic iden^ty 
and social class. We know the importance of ethnk: pride — but teachers 
who care do not begin by thinking of the child as black or white, rich or 
poor We feel proud that recent evklence suggests that Catholic schools 
are less segregated internally than their public counterparts. (See Cole- 
man, Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1982.) 

We would also contend that a respect for personhood values every 
talent diat children possess, instead of pridng ody academic ability. The 
teacher sen^tive to tfie learner as a child of God knows that a highly verbal 
child who has become conceited about his or her "giftedness** needs to 
learn that people are 0wen their brightness but earn their goodness. 

How does the sfMt of carir^g manifest itself in the classroom? First, the 
teacher hdds h^gh expectations for every pupil While there is now a 
substantial body of evidence whkh supports such a stance (see, for 
example, Ser^ovannl, 1979), we would argue that caiing teachers have 
always demanded the best from each child "I believe in your potential, 
and I will not tolerate half-hearted efforts or shoddy work" That caiing 
also manifests itself in a welt-disdplined classroom where all can leam, for 
the caring teacher is not afraid to discii^ne As Cdeman (19S2) and his 
colleagues remind us, an orderly learning environment seems to be a 
major factor in the academic supertohty of CathoUc schools. 

The goal of the teacher is to devebp in the child $elf*discipline and 
autorwmy. In a caring classroom community^ the teacher will help pupils 
develop increasing self-controi of their behavior and self-dirediai <^ their 
learning 

The classroom is a mkrocosm of the Christian compunity^ where the 
same values are expressed in only slightly different forms. It is a just 
classroom, where pupils share appropriately in the ded^n-maWng pro* 
cess and where rules are fairly and consistently enforced. It is an open and 
honest classroom, where the teacher ^ves the pupils objective feedback 
about their progress and solicits from them their honest reactions to the 
teaching and learning processes. It is a classroom where compassioii is 
manifested in a spirit cooperation. Pupils help each other leam, work 
together on group tasks, and 'earn day by day how to give, how to share, 
how to help. It is a Christ-centered classroom, where day by day, the 
teacher Uves out in a quiet and simple manner the meaning of the Gospel. 

Supervisors in Catholk; schools, we believe, will try to help teachers 
create their own verston cf that caiing classroom community. 

A Spedat View of the Curriculum 

While Catholic schools emphasize the same cognitive goals as public 
schools (and, aca>Tding to the research of Coleman and his colleagues. 



seem to achieve those goats more eftedively}, their cum^cula should give 
special attention to the development of Christian values. Here, ironically, 
our Catholic schools have been less effective. (See, for example, Greeley, 
1976). While there are doubtless many factors contributing to this lack of 
effectiveness, it seems obvious that the curriculum must be partly at fault 
We need to work with teachers to develop mora elective curricular 
approaches to values and moral education. We need to move beyoTKl 
Values Ctarification and develop units that will help children understand 
the complexities of moral reasoning. Without being heavy-handed or 
doctrinp^re, we need to help them understand that there are m4>Fat abso- 
lutes erttlyodied in Chrtsf s teachings* We need to build curricula that will 
help them understand and value the Christian tradition and note the 
integratton of Gospel values within appropriate areas of the curriculum. 

A supervisor in a Cathc^c school, in brief, will work with teachers and 
administrators to develop a holistic curriculum concerned with body, 
mind, and spirit 

A Special View of the Teacher 

The Cathc^c schocrf supervisor, we believe, has a special view of 
teachers as complex individuals, with unique taints, capable of self- 
directed growth. Let us speak briefly about each of these attribu tes. First, 
the Cathc^c school supervisor sees the teacher as a complex individual, 
not as a stereotype. This person before us is not simj^y "third^^de 
teacher " He or she is atso parent, spouse, student— and member of 
Gods family; worshiper at the cross, half-saint and half-^nner. The Cattio- 
lie school supervisor is sensitive to that whole person. The nanow view 
sees the teacher as an instrument of the organization^ a pedagogue dodtely 
transmitting what someone else has fonmed. The Christian view sees the 
teacher a member of the body of Christ, noble yet flawed, strug^ng to 
create meaning throu^ the act of teaching 

The supervisor in the Catholic school sees the teacher as one pos- 
sessed of unique * lents and special strengths. Too often the supervisory 
diabgtie focuses I ndhilyonproblemsand weaknesses. Supervisiopwoukl 
be rnpre effective, we bdieve, if the supen^r asked instead, "What is this 
teacher doing right? How can 1 reinforce those effective behaviors?*' 
Supervision in Cathc^c schools, we believe, should concern itself espe- 
cially with identifying and capitatizing upon the spedat strengths of each 
teacher. 

The Catholic school supervisor also knows that each teacher needs to 
grow — and, v;itii the help of supportive supetvision, is capable of self- 
directed growth. So the supervisor does not a«k, "How can I show this 
teacher how to teach like me?" but rather, "How can I help this teacher 
become the special teacher he or she is meant to be?" Our critical task as 
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supervisors is to energize the teacher's own capacity for personal and 
profesdonal growth. 

A Special View of the Supervisory RetaUonship 

We believe that three important features characterize the supervisory 
relationship in a Catho'! : school: it is authentic, mutual, and individualized. 
It is first of all autiientic, as a direct manifestation of the spirit of honesty 
permeating that Christian community. The supervisor is not manipulative 
but has instead an open agenda which has been developed cooperatively 
with tHe teacher. The supervisor is honest about his or her perceptions of 
tiie dassroom observed. If the teacher wants to know about those percep- 
tions, it is irriportant that both supervisordnd teacher respond authentically 
throu^out tiie supervisory conferences, rather than trying to {day g^mes 
with each other. 

That rdationship, we believe, is also mutual Supervisor and teacher 
work together with this que$tk)n in mirKl: '*What can we team ftom each 
other about the act of teaching and the process of learning?^ The super- 
visor hilly expects to team ftom the teacher^ tries to stand in the teacher's 
shoes, and sees the classroom from the teacher's perspective. The teacher 
is eager to learn fyom the supervisor, knowing that the supen^sor's knowl- 
edge, experier>ce, and observations can be important resources for the 
teacher's growth. 

Finally, the relationship is iruJividuabzed. The supervisor respects and 
responds to the unkfueness of the teacher, concerned with how this 
teacher can best achieve his or her fullest potential Rather than beginning 
with pat formulas about how to teach and how to supervise^ the CathoUc 
school supetvisor tries to discover what special supen^ry resources will 
be needed to effect the growth that is desired. One of the essential 
arguments of this book is that teachers need some opttons about the types 
of supervisory help they receive — and that argument is grounded in a 
sinc^ conviction that teachers are very special people, with very different 
needs* 

These are some tentative probes about what we feel it means to be a 
supervisor in a CatboDc school As noted at tfie outset, we offer them in the 
spirit of dialogue, hoping they will stimulate your thinking. What does it 
mean to you to be a Catholic school supervisor? 
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A Rationale for ai\d Overview 
of Differentiated Super^ion 



We have suggested In the first chapter that teachers are special 
peoi^e with special needs — who need some options in the type 
of supervision which they experience. We would like in this 
chapter to provide e more expttcit rationale for supervisory options artd 
describe briefly how the differentiated model responds to that need for 
choice* 

For years, of course, there has been widespread dissatisfaction about 
the standard supervision offered in most schools. The causes of this 
dissatisfaction are multiple. First, $iiperv{$lon tends to be unsystematic. 
Good and Bropliy (1978) report that since teactiers are seldom observed 
in any systemafe: we^, they do not receive the feedback they need to 
improve their effectiveness. At best, it is often sporadic in nature. Both 
Goodiad (1976) and Blumberg (1974) report teachers experience Httie 
meaningful interaction with those in supervisory positions, and it is too 
often negative in ite orientation. As a consequence, teachers rather gener- 
ally perceive ^pervision as a threat (See, for examine, Denham, 1977; 
and Withal], 1979J 

These obvious inadequacies of what is usually termed "traditional 
supervision" have led many in the profession to advocate the use of 
dinical supervision, a moie systematic and intend process of conferring, 
observing, analyzir>g, and de-brieflng. Those advocating dintcal supervi- 
sion have stressed the importance of p^o^Hding the teacher with objective 
feedback about the lesson, rather than making riegative evaluations. 
Recent evidence suggests that dinical supervision, effectively im- 
plemented, can make a difference in teacher performance and attitude 
(See Sullivan, 1980, for an excellent review of the research on dinical 
supervision,) J[ 7 
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However, there are two reasons why it seems unwise to prov^e 
clinical supervi^n to all teachers* The first is a practicat one: there is just 
rKrt enou^ time Principals In CathoUc schools are generally very busy 
individuals with many administrative tasks competing fat their aitentioa 
As Ddalianty ( 1976) discovered, principals feel that the greatest problem 
in providing supervision is the lack of time for classroom visitation and 
conference A recent study (Shields, 1982) of Catholic etementaiy school 
principals cites the pressure of other duties as a factor diat negatively 
influences supervisory practice in Catholic schools. 

The second reason is that all teachers do not need clinical supervisioa 
h has been most widely used in the pre-service education of teachers, 
where its emphasis upon the basic skills of teactdng seems most appioprh 
ate* However, the n^ for the dose attention of clinical supervision is less 
apparent in working with experienced and competertt teachers. While we 
believe that all teachers can proUt from feedback, we are not convinced 
that a successful teacher requires the intensive help of dinkal supervision. 
We concur with Earth's (1979) observation that when a teacher becomes 
"self-critical, self-motivating, self-evaluative, and self<onfklent, there may 
be Htlle need for formal evaluation and supervisfoa" (p. 77). 

Since principals are too busy to provide dinical supervision to all 
teachers, and since experienced and conipetent teachers do not need it^ 
then it niakes sense for the supervisor to limit clinical supervision to those 
who need it or request it It seems to be administrativdy more efficient and 
effective to give s^xxl supervision to the few teachers who need it than to 
give only cursory attention to all* But those who do not need dink^al 
supervisbn can use some feedback and want to be more actively involved 
in some supervisory process, asShields (1982) discovered. 

The answer for them is not to be ignoned — but to give sor^ne opttons. 
Teachers are unique indivkluals who need the indivklualizatlon we think 
students should have. They bring to the teachlng-leamirig environment a 
diversity of talents^ experience, and expectattons. Some teachers have a 
substantial knouded^ of their subject matter yet tack the technk^al skitt to 
impart this knowledge; others are rich in techniques but have only a 
superficial grasp of content Some prefer to work together, others prefer to 
work on their own* To treat all teachers alike, Ignoring special strengths 
and weaknesses and being insensitive to partkular predilections^ reflects a 
failure to recognize human diversity, 

Because of these differences we have devdoped an approach whteh 
we call "differentiated supervision for Catholic schools." Differentiated 
superviston is simply a way of provk^ing different kinds of supervisory 
support for teachers with different needs* Some teachers need the inten- 
sive support of dink^al superviston. Others can profit ftom working with 
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<x)lteagues in a process we call cottabomllve professional deuetopment 
Still others can work on their own in a self-directed mode, and some can 
grow from the less format "administrative monitoring" that goes on in 
every good Catholic school 

At this point it might be useful to elaborate somewhat on the options 
offered to teachers. We think the best way of doing this is to summari^ the 
salient features in a form that might be easily copied and shared with 
teachers* AccoidiT>^y, we present in Figure 2, the "what, why» who, and 
how** of the four modes. 

We would stress again here that we do not wish to impose the total 
system on a school. In fact, as we shall explain later, we have had most 
success in describincj and expt^ning the four processes to prindpats and 
teachers and h^ng each schocrf develop its own version. One thing we 
have discovered in the process is that schods witt vary in the options 
chosen. In the Shields (1982) study the six partic^llng Acuities reflected 
different option paitems, as Figure 3 indicates The other interesting 
development that surprised us is that many teadiers chose iTK>re than one 
optioa A lypical reaction was, "I like the idea of getting some clinical 
suocivision— but I also wodd like to get invohwd in that coflaborative 
wvelopment*' 

We do not have convincing evidence that the differentiated program 
will make radical chartges in behavior. We do know that it is feasible— and 
tfiat teachers in general fed very positive about it, because they have a 
choice. One of the special advantages is iOustrated in this true anecdote 
about a teacher whom we shall klenUfy as Mss Anton. 

Mss Anton had taught many years in departmentalized intennedlate 
grades. In finding a new position, she agreed to teach in a self-contained 
eighth grade classroom. She felt a sense of panic because she had never 
taught reading and did not know where to begin. Since the school was 
invdved in a pilot t^ of differentiated supervision, she requested col- 
laborative professional development and chose the first grade teacher as 
her devetopmentteacher. The first grade t^ her taught her how to use the 
insbuctor's manual in developing a reading lesson, gave a demonstration 
lesson in the eighth gra^ie room, and coached the teacher in her planning 
and presentations. Miss Anton felt she had learned a great deal 

And what erf the first grade teacher? She had asked to be involved in 
both collaborative and self-directed dewbpment In the self-^iireded 
component, she wanted to work on making more effective use of class- 
room time. Her personal ana^rsis indicated that she wasted too much time 
at the beginning of class* So in conjunction with her principal, she de- 
veloped and implemented a series of strategies to get dass off to a more 
efficient start 
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Figure 2t Four Options for Supervtslofi 

CLINICAL SUPERVISION 

What? Clinical superviston is a systematic and carefully planned 
program of s upervision in which the supervisor works with the teacher to 
assist him or her in professional growth* Tyfrically clinical supervision 
incorporates several cycles of preK)b5efvation ptanrting* observation, 
anatysis of observational data, and de-txiefing* concluding with the eval* 
uation of the cycle. 

Why? The purpose of clinical supervision is to help the teacher 
Nnprove professional skills— t^ planning and reftecting about plans* by 
getting feedt>ack about perfonnance, and by analyzing the significance 
of that feedback with a trained supervisor. 

Who? Three types of teachers seem to find clinical superviston 
desirable. Beginning teachers seem to need its intensive assistance. 
Experienced teachers new to a given school understand the usefulness 
of close attentton fiom the supervisor, Ar>d all teachers who care about 
their professionat growth will from time to time wish to be invotved in this 
modeof supenrision. 

How? The supervisor confers with the teacher to review ptans and 
clarify objectives; the supen/isor visits the class and makes close obser- 
vations of teacherand pupil behavior;thesupen/isor analyzes thosedata 
to identify recuning pattems suggesting success and difficuity; the 
supervisor and teacher confer to examine together the obsen/ationat 
data. 

COLLABORATIVE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

What? This is a process in which a small group of teachers work 
together for their own improvement, (^serving* discussing, and analyz- 
ing. 

Why? While thereare some teachers who need the help of trained 
supervisors in dealing with instructfonal problems, and other teadiers 
prefer. to work alone> most experienced teachers will vi^come the 
chance to work together with colleagues. 
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Who? Teachers who are experienced afKl competent— who are 
interested ^ working with colledgues. 

How9 ThnHjgh cooperative sharingi teachers will assess needsi 
set goaISp develop together appropriate strategies, hold observation 
sessionSi and discuss those observatrons together. 

SELRDIRECTEO PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Vlfftat? SetfKlireoted professional development is a process by 
which a teacher systematicalty plans hisor her professional growth and 
corisctentiousty carries out thte plan over a perk)d^ is 
primarity lesponsible for his or her own professional growth. 

Why? Some teachers have the autonomy to direct their own 
growth, and they prefer to rnxk independently, rather than working with 
cc^teagues or a supervisor, 

VlffiO? Experienced and competem teachers who are self-erecting 
and prefer not to work with colleagues, 

hiow? The teacher assesses needs, sets 9oals.i^ans and carries 
out strategies, with the supervisor serving as a supportive resource. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MONITORING 

What? Administrativenionitoringisaprocessinwhpchtheprincipal 
makes brief yet systematic visits to classrooms, in order to nxmitor 
perfomrtance and gather tentativo impressions about teaching and team* 
ing. 

Why? The monrtofing assists the principal in assesslig the ecihjca* 
tional climate, pn^ides him or her with many opportunities to interact with 
teachers and students, and serves as a means for making hifbnnal 
evaluations of programs, 

\flffH>? Experienced and competent teachers who do not choose 
coHaborative or $elf*directed professional devetopmenf . 

How? Theprincipalmakesbriefvisitsdaity.notessl^rUficantbehav* 
iorsi and confers infonnally as needed. 
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Flffun 3. SupervlMry Form* Saleded by Tiachert Partlclp«tlng In tiM Pilot Study 



CO 




TEACHERS 



Key 



CUnica) SupenHsion 

Coopenitiud Professional Development 
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Setf^cHrected Professional Developmont 
f Administrative Monitoring 
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The differentiated piogiain can wc»k It can make a difference to 
those fnvdved !n it It maizes a difference* we learned, because teacheis 
appreciate knowing that they are treated as indivkluals and s^ven choices 
about their professional development As the credo reminds us, jprofes- 
growth comes about best when it is individualized. 
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Clinical Supervision 



linical supervision, as explained in the previous chapter, is an 



intensive and systematic process of conferring, observing, analyz- 



\^ ing, and de-briefing, a process designed to effect tn^}or im- 
provements in teaching performance. In this chapter we would like to 
explain the basic proce^ in some detail and then suggest a modification 
that could be used by very busy supervisors. 

At the outset, however, it might be useful to discuss briefly the issue of 
which teachers can most profit ftom dinical superviston. Since it is an 
intensive form of supervision which focuses on the improvement of teach- 
ing skiOs, it can best be provk^ed to beginning teachers and to experienced 
teachers who are encountering serious instmdionat problems. Even 
though banning teachers might have had good clinical supervision dur- 
ing their student teaching, they stilt need the benefits of dose observation 
and feedback white they are negotiatirig the transition to the real world of 
the classroom, where they are compdetdy on thdr owa Experienced 
teachers who are having serious problems similarly need the hetp of a 
stq^rvisor who knows how to observe a dass, identify what is going wrong 
and hdp the teacher find ways to improve, Clinicat supcrvidon, of course, 
should also be provided to any experienced teacher new to the 
building — until the prindpal feds confident about the newcomer^s teach- 
ing ability, 

Fbr these reasons we suggest that the supervisor should make it dear 
when the differentiated program begins that all beginning teachers will be 
required to have cUnical supervision. The supervisor should also ex^Aain 
that he or she will be able to exercise a veto over the choices of experi- 
enced teachers. If an experienced teacher who is having problems asl^ for 
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an option other than clinical, the supervisor should confer with the teacher 
and $ay» in effect, *Tve had some concerns about your teaching. I think it 
would be better for both you and the school if you had the benefits of 
dinicat supervision." Restricting dinical supervision to those who rnost 
need it wiU usually rnean lhat the supervisor can focus his or her e^rte 
perhaps ten percent of the faculty, a manageable number even when the 
time-constirnirtg clinical approach is used. 

The Pre-ObservaUon Conference 

The cv^^e of dinicat supervision begins with the pre-observation 
conference. This pre-observation conference is best seen as a dialogue 
between you and ttie teacher The teachei Informs you about the dass aiKl 
the teacher's tentative jidm for that instructional period You raise with the 
teacher your own questions about objectives and activities. While the 
pre-ot)s^i^tlon conference should be seen as a dialogue^ you should also 
have In mind a dear agerKla for the conference. Figure 4 shows one such 
agenda that we have found effective. 



Rgure 4. Agmda for the Pm-ObMrv«tion Contarence 

1. VVhatarethegeneralctmracteiistk^softhisdass 
know atxxit them as a group? 

2. ArethereanyindMduajstudentswhoareexperiencingteamIng 
Of behavior proWems? 

3. VVhatgefwalacademicprogresshasthecla$smade?Wherels 
the class In relation to your goals for the year? 

4. What are your specific objectives for the class session to be 
obsen/ed? Why have you chosen those objectives? 

5. What teaching methods and learning activities do you plan to 
use to accomplish those objectives? 

6. Howdoyouplantoassessleamingandgivestudentsfeedback 
about progress? 

7. What is your general pacing strategy? About how much time do 
you plan to devote to reach medor objectives? 

8. What attemative scenarios have you considered in case one of 
the planned activities does not work out? 

9. Is there anythirtg^mial you would like me to obsen/e for? 
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You begin by trying to get a sense of the class and individual 
students — their problems and thdr progress. You want to know the class 
as we!] as possible^ so diat you will UTKlerstand the 
lesson will be presented. You then move to a discussion of the four 
essential componetits of the lesson: objectives, activities, padng and as- 
sessment Then help the teacher think about alternative scenario$> in case 
things do not work out as planned. You dose by exptoring the teacher's 
special concerns about the lessoa 

You need not, of course, follow tNs agenda Hke a script If you know 
the pupils wdl, you can omit that part of the discussion. If you are workiryg 
closely with the teacher^ you probably have a genera) sense of dass 
progress. In such cases you can move directly to a discussion of the four 
instructional issues — objectives, activities^ pacing, and assessment 

While we have found that most teachers are very open to suggestiois 
in the plannirig conference^ we still beBeve It is unwise to be too directive at 
this time If you tell the teacher what objectives to teach and what activities 
to use, then the teacher in essence takes your plan to that classroom. If the 
teacher returns to the de-brieflng conference and says, "Vour suggestion 
didn't work out loo well," there isn*t much you can say in response, 
Therefote, it makes better sense to help the teacher think through options 
and chc4(^, but be sure that the teacher feels a sense of ownership about 
the plans for the dass to be observed 

We should note here one of the dear limitations that results from 
holding such ^ ccxiference; in effect aK supeivisory visits become an- 
nounced. !f you and the teacher wish to talk in detail about the dass to be 
observed, then obvfouslytheteacher must knowwhen to expect yourvisit 
There are some obvious drawbacks here. Knowing tlkat a specific visit is 
planned wilt probably increase teacher anxiety. Most teachers will take 
special pains to prepare a good lesson, and some teachers will even couch 
the students about how to behave and respond during the obsenation, 
Forthese reasons we suggest later in the ch^er a variatton in the standard 
diitical modd which omits the pre-observatton conference and which 
enables you to make unannounced visits. 

In general, however, the pre-observation conference has values that 
outweigh its potential drawbacks* It ^^es you a framework with which to 
view instruction, it gives you and the teacher an opportunity to talk about 
objectives and activities And it enables you and the teacher to confer as 
professional peers* exchanging ideas about what is to happen— rwt judg- 
ir>g what has already taken place. 
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The ObservaUon 

How do you observe a class for supervisory purposes? At the outs^ 
we would note that we speak of supervisory, not evaluative* purposes, K 
you are principal of a school, you are expected to evaluate teachers — to 
rate them "satisfactory^* or "unsatisfactory/* While that is a legitimate and 
important function of the prindpalship* we stron^y believe that evaluation 
should be separated from super\^oa If you evaluate, you observe to 
judge; if you supervise, you observe to he^. So we will speak about the 
supervisory* not the e^'^uative, vi^t 

If at all possible, arrive <^t a natural break — when classes are passing 
or when the teacher in a self-contained classroom is shiftir>Q to a new 
activity or topic. Move as quickly as possible to a jAace in the room where 
you can observe. Bnd a spot where you will be relatively inoonsf^cuous, 
where you can see studerits* faces, and where you can have a good view of 
the teacher. In a classroom aiianged in a conventtonal fashion, a seat at the 
door-side of the room, about one-third the distance from the front of the 
classroom, will usually provide a good vantage pdnt to observe both 
pupils and teacher. 

r_ Begin at once to take notes. You previously shoukl have e)q)lained to 

the faculty how you would like to take notes in a supervisory visit — and 
what use will be made of those notes* Some prefer an judio recorder* 
ethers Und a video tape recorder gives much hiller information, as long as 
someone is available to operate the equipment If you use either an audio 
or video recorder, it is usually wise to secure the teacher^s permission in 
advance 

Some prefer to take detailed notes of all the important transactions, 
simply noting in the mari^n the time. Such notes might look Uke those 
shown In Figure 5. Others prefer a somewhat more structured observation 
fbnm, Uke the or^e shown in Bgure 6. We have had a great deal of success 
in using the "Learning-Centered Observation Fonm" shown in Rgure 7. 
The cdumn headed "Stage** identifies the three basic stages of a learning 
episode: readiness, learning, closure. The desirable learning behaviors 
listed next to each stage have been derived from a review of learning 
theory and research. The theory and research on learning clearly suggest 
that those behaviors should be used if effective learning is to take place. 
The two wkler columns provide space for the observer to note teacher 
behaviors tha* seem to be facilitating and those that seem to be impeding* 

Regardless of the fonm you use, take pains to be sure thatyour notes 
are rather comfrfete and focus on the important teaching and learning 
transactions; the teacher*s objectives, the teacher^s instructional behav- 
iors, and the pupils* resporises. Be concerned as well for those aspects « f 
classroom climate involved in your own concept of the classroom as a 
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"caring Christian community/' Do not concern youisdf with the follow- 
ing: teacher vdce, teacher dress» teacher mannerisms, appearance of 
bulletin boards, posHlon of shades, nor other unimportant rt tatteis. Those 
trivial conrams, so often the focus of the observations of untr^^ned admin- 
istrators, draw your attention away ftom the m> e \Htai asiiccts of the 
complex teaching*Ieaming transaction. 

Occasionatty we have worked with supervisors wno tdd m, *'We 
don*t take any notes at all We rely on our memories. Note-taking distracts 
the teacher/' We don*t believe tiiat such a positfo i is a wise one tojdke. 
Hundreds of transacti<Mis take place during a 45-minute *iod. Memories 
are fallible Detailed notes help you analyze and understand what is going 
on. The dtstradion is minimized if you have previously assured the teacher 
that your notes are for supervisory purposes only — to help you remember 
and understand what took place. 

At an appropriate break in the Instructional session, you leave, as 
unobtrusively as you can. If possible, you should stay (or at least thirty 
minutes, long enough to see how the teacher begins and ends a class or a 
learning e^Msode If the teacher stops you at the door and asks, "What dkj 
you think of the lesson?"* the best response, we ttiink Is, ''1 teamed a great 
deal iifom the observation. Why don*t we try to iind a time today or 
tomonrow when we can talk about it?** Such an answer enables you to 
avoid having to make snap judgments or --^fl^-the-cuff comments that might 
later complicate the de-briefing $essk>n. 



Figures. Observational N6tes 

9:27 Jones explains concept of simile: "asimlle is a comparison/' 
Gives two examples: "red as a rose," "the bulls on Wall 
Street" Asks her pupils to give examples. One pupil raises 
harKl; calls on her: "my doo is tike a Aiendty terrier." Jones: 
"GooJ 

9:30 Jones explains concept of metaphor: "a metaphor is also a 
comparison. It doesnt use like or as" Six pupils in back of 
room seem inattentive; Joms does rK>t seem to be aware of 
theni 
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Figures. Structured Observation Form 


Teacher 






Time 


Teacher Objectives, 


Teacher 


Student 




Noted or Inferred 


Actions 


Responses 
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Flgur»7. LMndng-CentomlObMnwtionForm: UnfocuMd Obiervatlon 



Teacher- 



-Date^ 



.Period- 



|jeamlr>g Episocto: HmeBeguo- 

Stagt Dtslmbto LMrnlng 
B^havtofi: 

THE LEARNER 



.TimeCompletetL 



. Central Objecttve. 



REAONESS 



Leam$ Impoftant ^lls. concepts at ap- 
propriate level of dtfRcutty* 
I^>Nevi<^ in ability to learn, sets reason- 
^b^y ^.jh^nctaftl. 
Pofceives learning as relevant 
Has prior,skilli knowledge required. 
Understands o*}Jectives, 



Teacher Behaviors That Facilitated 



LEARNING 

6w Has overview of learning, 

y. Actively engages in tasi<'related ac- 
trvtties, 

8, Uses appropriate materials, 
a Remains on task. 

10. Paces learning appropriately, 

11. Gets feedback about learning, 

12. Practices, applies learning, 

13* tfxperienoes success wttti Siforts, 

14, Takes corrective measures wt^en 
needed* 

CLOSURE 

15, Reacties closure on task, 

16, Anticipates next learning task. 
COMIMEIMTS: 



Teacher Behaviors That Impacted 



Ana/ysis of Observation 

You need same time for the analysis stage of the cHnicat cyde. You 
review your notes carefully, looking for patterns of recurring teacher and 
pupil behaviors. From all the data you have acquired, you are trying to 
Identify the salient behaviors that were facilitating and impeding learning. It 
is probably most useful if you attempt to identify two or three recurring 
behaviors of each typa We believe^ Hist of all, that a good supervisor 
always notes effective and fadbtating behaviiHS, for teachers need to be 
aware of what they are doing well. The supervisory o^nference should not 
focus only on prob!^Ins; instead, one of your objectives should be to build 
upon the strengths the teacher already has. 

Note that we also suggest you identify a limited number of both 
strengths and weaknesses. Our experience suggests that the best growth 
comes about when teacher and supervisor work together on a relativefy 
small number of critical skills. We have frequently observed supervisors 
overwhelming teachers with well-intentioned suggesttons. The teacher 
leaves such a conference trying to remember ten or twelve suggestions, 
puzzled about which ones are most impori^t, and anxious about trying to 
implement all of thent 

In identifying the two or three areas where you wish to bring about 
some improvement, conclder both the importance of that particular skill 
and the readiness of the teacher to acquire and use that skill effectively. 
Suppose, for example, you noted that in one class session the teacher 
seemed to be having some problems in these areas: 

• keeping pupils on task 

• exjdaining ideas clearly 

• asking higher-tevel questions 

• responding effectively to pupil answers 

• using a variety of learning activities 

You would probably decide to work initially on the ability to keep 
pupils on task. You know that such a skill is one of the most important, and 
you sense that the teacher can readily adopt some behaviors that will result 
in a higher proportion of on-task responses. 

In preparing for the de*briefing conference, you might find it useful to 
crystalli;^ your thinking by noting on an index card the important strengths 
and weaknesses — abng with several specific examples. Figure 8 shows 
how such notes might look for a conference with the teacher who was 
explaining simite and metaphor 

This analysis phase of ttie cyde is obviously important. It gives you an 
opportunity to review the data, identify salient behaviors, and prepare for 
the de-briefing conference 
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Figures* Conference Notes 

JONES 

Bcptaining 

incomplete delinition: a is a comparison 
exatnples confusing, misleading: bulfs on WS 
onty two examples 

did not check on pupils' prior knowlecfge 

did not check on pupil understanding 

in explaining metaphor, also gave incomplete definition: 

did not distinguish between literal and figurative comparisons. 

Give 3 examples; these seemed more relevant to pupils* 

experience. 



The De-Bri^g Conference 

Mold the de-briefing conference as soon after the observation as you 
can. The mote immediate the feedbadc, the more useful it is. Be sure you 
have allowed yoursdf sufficient Ume; a half-hour seems to be the 
minimum amount of time you will need. Arrange for the conference to be 
uninten:upted» except by emergencies. Ask your secretary to take all 
tdephone calls and handle any unannounced visits. It is tmporlant that the 
teacher feels that this conference is your first priority. 

The basic question you must resolve before embarking upon the 
conference itself is the general interactional slyte you think will be most 
effective. Here we wouW like you to consider three options; direct, indirect, 
and problem-solving. The direct stjfie is one in which you tell, explain, 
advise. You want to control the agenda and to make your points dearly 
and directly. In the indirect sfyle your objective is to listen and reflect You 
want the supervisee to control the agenda^ for your chief purpose is to be 
supportive as an empathetic listener. 

The problem-sdving style is more complex, h is neither direct nor 
indirect Your purpose is to help the teacher solve important instructional 
problems. In a sense you serve as a *Wond mind" for the teacher^ 
tNnkir^ along with the teacher^ offering data the teacher niight have 
forgotten^ helping the teacher move through the problem-solving se- 
c^ence. 

Here are examines of the three styles, 
DIRECT 

Teacher I felt t/iey weren*t paying attention. 
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Principal: You're right They weten't listening because you had been 
talking too much. They seemed bored. You ought to vary the 
activities you use. 

INDIRECT 

Teacher I fcft they weren't paying atlentioa 
Principal: You must have feJt some concern about that 
Teacher Yes, I was wonied about what you m^ht be thinking. 
Principal: You were afi^diai I was making a negative juci^^ 
your wcMrk? 

PROBLEM-SOLVING 

Teacher Hdt they weren*t paying attention. 

Principal: I have some data that might help us look at dial Why don't 
wettytottgureoutwhatwasgoingoi. Almost aD the students wete 
attentive for the first; ten minutes of class. Then tfie percentage who 
were on task dropped sharply. Can you guess what m^ht have 
been happei^g? 

Which of the styles is bes^ Thei« is no research which is most effective 
in change behavior, and the research on wfdch one teachers prefer is 
somewhat ambiguous. (See, for example, Humberg, 1974; and Zins, 
1977.) Some teachers prefer a m<»e direct style; some prefer the suppor- 
tive indirect slyl^ and sUtl ottiers seem to like a proUem-sc^ng orienta* 
tion. While Glickman (1981 ) advocates matching style with teacher ability 
and commitment, we believe the question is niore comptex* These are the 
factors you must weigh as you think about the style you wiU use: 

L Your own prefen:ed way of interacting with people. Some super- 
vtsots are very effective with direct st^e and have so much difficult being 
otherwise that they probably should go on using a direct approach. 

2. The teacher s genend abtlHy and maturity. Here, of course, we 
support GUckman's bask argument that less mature te^::hers probably 
prefer — initially at least— a style that is more direct 

3. The devek>pmental state of tfie supervisory relationship. We 
would argue from our experience that the style might change as the 
supervisory rdatk^nship devebps. You ni^ht start with an indirect style, 
just to buHd a climate of acceptanceand support Then you m^hi move to 
a somewhat mote direct style until the supervisee seems to have de- 
vdoped some insight into the teaching-learning transadton. At that point 
you would move to the problem-solving style, sen^ng that the teacher was 
ready for that mote demarKling interadton, 

4. The particular nature of the lesson observed and the teacher^s 
reaction to it If you have observed what you believe was a very poor 
lesson and you sense the teacher was unaware of the serious problems, 
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you m^ht chcx>5e a direct style. If the lesson had one or two ^'dous 
problems but you perceived ttie teacher to be highly anxious ^nd upset 
about it, you m^ht fed an indirect style more apprcq>riate. 

Our goal, then, is not to argue for a given style or to give you a simple 
formula for interacting with teachers. We want instead to help you become 
more reflective about the way you interact and more fl^dble in the 
approach you use One way to become more reflective is to getai^cture of 
hew you interact now. Tape one of your supervisory a>nferences, with the 
permission of tiie teacher. Then {^y the tape back and arialyze what you 
said. The form shown in Figure 9 is a retatlvely simple one that will enable 
you to compute tiie percentage of your a)mment5 that could be dassified 
as direct, indirect or problem^sdving. 

How can you become more flexible? The answer is to make a 
a>nscio us attempt to use the style you seem to be ne^^ng. Our experi- 
ence suggests that most supendsors need help in maldng more use of the 
problem-solving style. Th^ do a good job of tel&ng and advising — and 
they know how to listen ard be supportive when necessary, but they are 
un^rtoin about how to interact as a problem-solver. It, therefore, mi^t be 
more useful to examine tiiis style in some detail. 

Think about it in two rdatlonships: problem-solving for strength, 
problem-solving for weakness. In problem-solving for strength, you want 
to help the teacher identify and understand a fadlitative behavior. Use a 
strate^ sometiiirig Uke this: 

1. Identify a part of the lesson that was successful "What part of the 
lesson do you feel was espedatly successful?* 

2. Ptovide objective data that witt confirm the teacher's perception: 
"You're ri^h t, accordlrig to my observations. They all seemed to be on task 
in their small groups/' 

3. Help tiie teacher understand in detail what he or she was doing 
and why that behavior produced the desired results: "Why do you think 
they wasted such little time in their small groups?' 

4 Help the teacher decide how to use that behavior again. **Do you 
see any way you can structure thdr small group work when th^'re 
working on langua^ arts?" 

When you problem solve for u*eakne$s, you use a somewhat different 
strategy' that moves, however, through similar stages. 

1. Help the teacher identify a part of the lesson when all were not 
learning: 

"What part of the lesson did not satisfy you?" 

2. Ptovlde objective data that wiUcorifirm the teacher^s perception^ 
""I also noted that several seemed unclear about the concept" 
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Figure 9. Anaty^ng Your Contarence Style 
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3. Hdp the teacher understand in detail what he or she was doing 
and u^y diat behavior was impeding learning. 

**Why do you tltink they seemed uncertain about the meaning of 
osmesis?** 

4 Help,tfieteachera)n^ersomealternativeteachir>gstrategle$that 
might have been more effective; 

"What hdps you understand a new o^rKept or idea that seems very 
abstract to you?* 

5. Help the teacher make specific plans to use the alternative behav- 
ior in the future 

*ljefs think aboutaa)ncept you will be teaching tomonrow and see if 
we can find several examines <^ that o^ncept that will relate to thdr 
experience**' 

In each case you are trying to help the teacher do some intellectual 
problem-solving* You are neither teding nor just listening; you are an active 
participant in the pedagogk^l dialogue* 

Modififing the CHnicat Model 

As we noted above, the dinical model is usually effective— but it is 
very time-consuming* There is a way to simplify it, without losing aU of its 
benefits* 

Begin by omitting the (inning conferenca Instead of hdding the 
planning conference, ask the teacher to give you a written sketch of his or 
her general (^ns for the week. You might say something like this to the 
teacher "I woukl like to come by fdr a supervisory visit some time next 
week. Could I take a look at your lesson plan book for next week, or coukl 
you oudirve for me what you think you might be doing?*' Most of aH, are 
you trying to develop a helping relationship that, as the Credo notes, is 
authentic and mutual? 

By checking the teacher's plans and your own schedule, choose a day 
and time when you tNnk you will be able to observe a class and also hoM a 
de*brj3lng conference For example, if the teacher lias a preparation 
period during period three, you might decide to observe the first perk>d, 
Mocking out period two in your appointment book to allow yourself some 
time to analyze the data and prepare for the conference. If the teacher has 
no preparation period, you might decide to observe between 1:15 and 
2:00 p*m*, aBowing yourself time to analyze before you hold an after 
school de-briefing session. 

You then make the observation as you have planned it, analyze the 
observational data, and hold the post^ibservational conference the same 
day. The whole cyde has now been condensed into a one-day process 
involving only an hour and a half of your time. 
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Collaborative Professional Development 



The introduction of clinical supervision during the past two decades in 
some ways can be seen as an important development in educational 
administration since it provided not only an alternative to the tradi- 
tional supervisory practice but also because it emphasized the profes^ 
sional nature of teaching, required systematic supervisor-teacher interac- 
tion, and focused attention upon instructional improvement However, as 
we have indicated previously^ many teachers have perceived Httie need for 
the intensive support of dinical supervision. They have instead turr)ed to 
their colleagues as a way of sharing ideas, learning new techniques, and 
developing their skills. 

The Idea Behind Collaborative Professtonal Development 

We call this process coSaborative processioned d&)etopment We 
define it this way: a process whereby pairs or teams of teachers w>rk 
together for their mutual improvement, chiefly through observing each 
other's classes and discussing those observations. Others have called the 
process peersupervtsion; some have termed it co/(€gia/stJpen;isfon. While 
we do not think the term is too important, we have found in our studies that 
many teachers react negatively to ajiy term that uses tiie woid st4pen;jsfoa 
It is not a new approach, of course. Teachers have for decades visited each 
othet^s classes, and Schultz (1965) points out that such peer interaction 
has always betin an integral part of Individually Guided Education (IGE) 
progiams. However, it has only been during the past several years that 
educators have been recommending it as a ma^or alternative to dinical 
* supervision. 
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Why has it been suggested as an alternative to the clinical mode? Its 
advocates claim several advantages for it As Schultz notes, it provides a 
use^ source of information aoout the success and failure of the cur- 
riculum beir>g implemented, especially {n those schools where teachers are 
teaching together in a team approach. McGee and Eaker (1977) argue that 
it may welt be the key to r^udng anxiefy about supervisbn, since cd- 
leagues are not percdved as a threat in the way administrators are. In the 
ElUs^ Smith, and Abbott (1979) study, teachers reported that they valued 
die approach because it enabled them to work on problems that they 
perceiv^d as important— not ones that some administrator had inden- 
tified Haefle (1980) notes that teachers are more likely to be receptive to 
suggestions from co)ieag*ies who are more aware of the day-to*day de- 
nuinds of teaching than are administrators or supervisors. 

The approach, however, has not been without its critics. Perhaps the 
most cogent arguments against coOaborative professional development 
have been advanced by Alfonso (1977), He notes first that collaborative 
development car. seem like an arfiAda] arrangement in schods where 
teachers work in isolation; he supports it only when it is closely related to 
coQeglal teaching and is part of an ongoing process of exchange and 
dialogue. He wisely points out its limited effectiveness if it is not coordi- 
nated and imi^emented as part of a school-wide program for instructiona] 
improvement He further believes that it will not be widSy adopted 
because it requires a degiee of openness and trust that he believes is 
missing in most schools and because, in his view, jt ^ply requires too 
much time to implement in schools whose schedules do not facilitate peer 
interacttons 

While we recogni^ the le^macy of Alfonso's reservations, there are 
several studies which challenge them. (See, for example: Shidds. 19S2 
and Shapiro, 1979). Teachers do not perceive it as arfiAda] even in schools 
where team teaching is not the nonn. The trust and openness ar?. 
essential — but such trust and openness do exist in many of our schools. 
While time is always a constraint, there are ways of providirig time for the 
process if supervisors believe it is important We believe, obviously, that it 
should be part of a coordinated program of instructional improvement. 

So it is worth providing as an option to dinica! supervision. How, 
th^, should it be implemented and in what specifk: wm^ does It function? 

What Does It Involve? 

The first step is for the supervisor, individually or coopemtivdy with a 
planning group, to resdve certain important issues before collabovatlve 
professional devebpment is presented to the faculty: 

1. To what extent will teachers have freedom to choose collaborative 



devebpment? Some stipeivisors prefer to limit it to a specified group of 
teachers, such as all the fifth and sixth grade teachers. Some want to 
hand-pick those who they beBeve can best profit from it Our recom- 
mendation is diat it be made available to any experienced teachers not 
new to that building who desire it, as long as the supervisor retains the rf^t 
to veto such a ch<Mce by a teacher who needs the intensive help of dlnteal 
sppervi^on. 

2. What fs the scope of the cdlaborative professional development? 
Win it involve only observations and de-briefing — or will participants be 
expected to exchange classes, ^are teachirig respon^blhties, and collabo- 
rate in the production of teaching materials? We have found it best to begin 
with Umited goats and let Ms scope grow as teachers wish it to expand* 

3. What are the minimal requirements for observation and de- 
briefing? We have found that it is iinportant to establish a baste contract 
between participants that says each member dtg^ees to make at least two 
observations and hdd two de*briefing conferences each setnesten 

4 To what extent will it be goal-oriented? Shields (1982) was suc- 
cessful in implementing a process whereby the observations and confer- 
ences were cbsely tbriked to a professional improvement goal which the 
teacher and prindpal together had identifi^ Ottrers have found that the 
specification of improvement goats is not essential 

5< To what extent will observations be structured? Will certain as- 
pects of teaching and learning be emphasized? VM ooservational forms be 
used? Some have argued for professionalizing the process by making it 
almost as rigorous as clinical supervision. Shapiro (1979) learned that 
teachers working in peer rdationships lesisted attempts to make the 
observations more structured These are matters best resolved, we be- 
lieve, by the partidpants. 

6. Whatresourceswillbeprovidedtopartidpant5?Howwillteachers 
find time to observe and confer? The F^ndpals working with Shields 
(1982) believed so much in the values of collaborative profe^onal de* 
velppment that they volunteered to teach the dasses of those who wanted 
time to observe and confer. In other schods the master schedule was 
developed in a way that facilitated the process: the members of a col- 
laborative development team were scheduled so that they had one prepa- 
ration period in common each week (for conferring) and at least one at 
different times (for observation). 

7. Who will monitor the implementation of the program? What 
records will be kept? In small schools the prindpal will have to assume 
monitoring responsibility* In larger scnools an assistant prindpal or coor- 
diruitors might be charged with this function. We have found it advantage- 
ous to keep the paper-work to a minimum; teachers are simply asted to 
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keep a record of when they observed and when they conferred. 

8. HowwilltearnsbestructtuedPWehavefourKlthdtteaimoft^ 
three work best; laiger cdlaborallve teams become too coinplex* We have 
also found that It seems to be more effective to give teacheis options about 
with whom they work, rather than insisting Uiat teams be Imtted to a given 
grade level or curriculum area. In iact» many teachers have reported that 
one of the unkfue benefits of coltaborative professional devdopment is 
that they leam how teachers at ottm levels and in other subject areas 
stmcture their cla$srcx)m time and oigarUse their teacHng. 

How Are Groups Constituted? 

Onw these issues have been resolved, the supervisor shoukl hdd an 
orientation meeting for atl those who have at least expressed interest in 
becoming invdved in collabomtive professional development The eight 
questions presented above might be used as the agenda for this initial 
brieflr>g session. After the orientation is completed and teachers have had 
an opportunity to have their qu^ons answered, those who decide to 
partkdpate are asked to cotnplete a simile fonm in which they list the 
Thames of teachers with whom they would Uke to collaborate. (In order to 
make the matching process easier to work out, we reconunend that 
teachers be asked to Ust thdr first choice second choice, and third choice 
for a partner.) Teachers have been quite open about their preferences; 
they often name colleagues from other grades and with different levels of 
experience These preferences are then reviewed by the supervisor who 
checks schedules and tries to Und a match for everyone. 

The participants are then infonned about the match-ups and asked to 
attend a training or br1eflr>g session. Teachers with whom we have worked 
have expiiessed some conflicting opinions as to how much trainir^g they 
want On the one hand, they all feel busy and tend to avoid additional time 
for more inservic^ work On the other hand they feel some inadequacy in 
their observing and de-briefing skills. We have found a solution that seems 
to work in most situations. We distribute to the teachers an Infonnattonal 
packet which ^ves them some advice about how to observe (See Figure 
10) and confer (See Figure 11). We discuss the items in the packet about 
which they express interest We have them observe a class, this observa- 
tion may be a dJr^ obs^atlon of an actual class, it may be a video tape, 
an audio tape, or it might be a simulated class observation. We then discuss 
what has been observed in the presentation. Fdlowing this we rcle-play a 
de-briefing conference All this can be done In a sirtg^e one-hour session. 
We then Indteate that additional training is available for those interested in 
it 
O 



Ftgur«10. How to Maka an Observation 

We'd like to answer some of the most commonly asked questions 
conceming the skills of making a classroroi obsen^ation. Now we're 
k)Oking at the ot)$en^ation fiom the ot>servc . ooint of view. 

1 . How long shoukJ I obsen^e? Stay for at (east a hatf hour. Try to see 
an entire leaming episode, how it begins ar ' ends. At the secondary 
level your visii shoukJ probably last for the full period. 

2. Where do I sit? The best pJace is in a spot \ -here you can see both 
the teacher and the students' faces. 8ut try to make yourself as 
unobtrusive as possible. 

3. What do I obsen^e for? Whatever the teacher has asked you to k)Ok 
for. You can either obsen^e all that goes on, making what we call an 
unfocused obsen^ation, or you can focus on one particular aspect of 
the class, such as: 

a. Thecurriculum— appropriatelavelofdifficulty, level of interest 
to the students; in genera), wbdi you have chosen to teach, 
not how. 

b* The students — an individual student who concerns you, a 
group you fee) you are not teaching, your genera^ interaction 
with the class, which students you call on, are most involve^^, 
most inattentive. 

c* Genetal teaching technkjues— skills which apply to any teach* 
ing situation. 

d. Specific teaching technques—speciat teaching skills which 
am effective in the partk^ular subject. 

We think a focused obsen^atim is generally more useful in col* 
latx)rative professk)na; uevetopment, but the decision is yours. 

4. Shoukl I take notes? You shouM make some form of record of what 
you see happening, untess the teacher being obsen^ed has asked you 
not to take nc^es.Agreat deal will go on inthe classroom, and there will 
just be too much to remember. 

5. V/hat notes do I take for an unfocused obsen^ation? Make up your 
own fomn. Some obsen^ers simpty keep a running account of what 
happbris, not^ the time in 3 or 5*minute increments. Another useful 
tomn uses tour oofumns: time, teacher's objectives^ teacher's ac- 
tivitiest students' responses* 
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6. What notes dc I take for a focused observation? Hem again the 
best answer is to devise your own simple iom* Think about what the 
teacher has asked you to obsen/e and rough out a form that wiH help 
you get the data you need. Sui^m>s0, for example, the teacher has 
asked you to look at student responses. With the teacher's coopera- 
iion make i^aseallng chart Use yourowneasy-to*rernembercodeto 
note such pradictable I^avk)r3 as 'Volunteers answer," "does not 
answer when called on" ata 

If you are interested in learning more atxxit the use of special forms 
for focused obs6rvatk>ns, oneof the best sources is the book Looking 
in Ctassnxms by Thomas L. Good and Jete Brophy, Harper Ro'at 
Piri)lishers. 



The participants then cany out their contract vvith each other. Typi- 
calty they wfU obsen/e each ottier's classes twice a semester and hold a 
de-biiefing conference aAer each observation. They maintain the i^cords 
they have agreed to keep. They are encouraged to talk infcvmaltyu^ 
supervisor about how the program is progreselng, but there is no pressure 
to do this. The supen/lsor monitors the program tnformaDy, simply check- 
ir>g from Hme to time to be sure that it remains on track. 

Does It Make A Difference? 

What happens as a result of alt this? There are no dramatk: im- 
provements or radk:al changes, but the partk:ipants in our studies have 
reported several important gains. Almost alt express positive attitudes 
about the experietice. Many note that they have teamed new skills aixl 
methods. Others speak about the fact that they feel better about their own 
teachii>g after they have seen respected cdleagues strug^ with problems 
that were frtistratii>g tf>em. Almost all have talked about its value in 
improving th<> dlmate of the schoot by sanctioning professional dialogue 
about teaching and leai/i,i jg. In a sense, they have found that cooperative 
professional devebpment has played an important part in creati y the 
kind of professtonal environment whteh the aedo reminds us is so essen- 
tial. 
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Figure 11. How to Conduct a Post-Observation Conference 



After the observation the teacher who was observed and the obsen^er 
get together tor a de-briefing conterence to tailc over* the observation* ^he 
following guidelirws offer some simple suggestions to make this confer- 
ence productive. 

The most important consideration ts the tone of the conference. You 
are two professional colieagues talking over a shared experfence. The 
(Server is not an evalualor making judgments. Neither Is the observer a 
supervisor trying to bring about Improvements in teaching. The observer 
is a colleague who was able to see what happened and can be of most 
help to the teacher by giving ot)jecttve fee(tt>ack and reflecting together 
with the teacher about what those data mean. 

This tone can perhaps best be achieved if the teacher who was 
observed determines the agenda, asking questions of the observer, 
taking the lead in making sense of the data, and deciding when the 
conference ends* Thattoneof professionals sharing information can also 
be achieved if the teacher who was observed does not ask the oboen^r 
to malce judgments and avoids questions like *'What dkl you think of the 
lesson?" 

What l(ind$ of questions do you ask? If you asked for an unfocused or 
genera) observationt ask a question something like this: *'What do you 
think was the most Important thing going on that I might have missed?*' 
Or a question like this is often useful: *'l thougtrt I had their interest until 
about haif way thiough the period. Did you notice anything important 
about that time?*' 

If you asked tor a focused observation, then the questions are easier. 
Simpty ask about the focus. "What did you notice about student re* 
sponses?" 

The otsserver shouM try to be as objective as possible, sharing infor- 
mation, not making judgments. There's noUiing wrong about sincere 
praise, of course, but Uie teacher most of all wants some specific informa- 
tion about what happened and why it happened. 

Keep the conference relatively brief—about twenty minutes shouk} be 
enough. And try to hcM it as soon after the obsen^ation as possible, while 
ttie observation Is stall fresh In your mind. 
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Self-Diiected Development 



There are many teachers in our Catholic schools, we believe, who can 
profk ftom an experietKe in self^iected development They are 
mature teachers, autonomous and self-motivated, who are highly 
competent in the classroom. They want to continue their professional 
growth, buttheyprderfbratbiienottoworkwIthcoiteague&Theyneeda 
supervisor'^ support, they need some resources, and they need some 
iT^nimal structure to ensuife that the growth is systematic. It is for these 
teacher) that sdf^iirected development is proposed 

Bel')ie explaining how self-<Uiected development might work in your 
school, it might be useful to exi^aln more fully both what it is~and what it 
is not It is a systematic progrcim for professional growth, large^ deter- 
nUned and managed by the individual teacher, in which the supervisor 
plays a supportive and facilitating rote, ft involves processes of setting goats 
for growth, of undertaking planned activities to accomplish those goals, 
and of assessing progress towards th<^ goals. Its focus is on growth, not 
assessment Itisnotasystemofself-appraisal. Whiletheteacher^sdecislon 
about working towards a specifk: goal obviously grows out of an inttdtive 
evaltiation of the teacher's present state, tfie assessment aspect is 
iTtoirnired. Our expc^.^nce suggests quite clearly that self-directed de- 
vek^mient will have greater acceptance by the faculty if they unders^nd 
that it has tK) relationship whatever to an assessment of the teacher^s 
perfomiance. 

The self-directed devefopment program begins with the supervisor 
presenting it as an optton for the entire faculty, reserving, of course, the 
right to review teacher choices and to re^rect some teachers into cUnical 
supervision. In the presentation, the supervisor should stress that self- 
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directed development is intended for teachers who are highly autono- 
mous, very competent in tl^ir teaching, and suffidentiy independent that 
they do not need coBegial sui^it The supervisor should also emphasize 
that the self-directed development program will require some systematic 
work on the part of the teacher. Marty teachers — in first hearing about the 
program — mistakenly believe that it is the ea^est one to kSlow and 
involves the least effort on their part 

Those teachers who self-directed devek)pment and who seem 
ready to profit hom it shoukl be asked to meet tocher in a small-group 
discussion with the supervisor That smatl-group discussion will give the 
supervisor an opportunity to explain the program in greater detail and to 
involve the teachers in ^i^ng the program to meet the particular needs of 
that school We wouM stress here again theimportanceof tocaldeterntina- 
tk)n. We want individual schods to devek)p their own program, one for 
which they witt f eet a sense of ownership. We do not want to impose a 
monolithic model. 

At this smatl-group meeting the partfeipants shoukl discuss and re- 
solve the fc^owing issues: 

1. How will teachers set goals? 

2. What resources are generally availat^e? 

3. Underwhata>ndition$mayateacherchar>gehisorherdecisionto 

participate in the program? 
4 How often will progress conferences be hekl? 
5. What records, If any, witt be kept for the self^lirected phase? 
Each of these issues is discussed more fully below. 
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Goaf-Setting 

The goal-setting phase is most important If teachers have set dear 
and attainable goals, the program has a greater dianoe to succeed At the 
outset the supervisor and the partkipante in the progmm need to decide 
about goal a>nsensus. Some believe that the school will benefit if the goals 
of aS the teachers rdate to one or more specific school goals For example, 
the supervisor might have determined that all studente need to improve 
tlieir writing ability. The supervisor, therefore, might direct all teactveis to 
devek)p pdans and materials by which tlie pupils in their classes woukl use 
writing to improve teaming. Or the supervisor might o^r the teacliers 
three school-detenmined goals from which teachers woukl select one for 
particular emphasis. For example, the supervisor might ask aS teachers to 
orient their profe$sk)nal growth towards one of these three; to increase 
students' motivation to leam; to improve students' attendance and punc- 
tuality; to devek)p tlie studente' ability to make moral judgments that 
reflect Christian values. 
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The arguments for 9oal-cons6nsus are clean At! the individual goals 
idate to a school-detennined goal, resulting in a focusing of individual 
efforts. Such bcused growth should probably result in the organization's 
irKxving closer to its goak Teachers feel linked by common purposes; they 
fee} the support that comes from shared endeavor 

On the other hand, some argue for individualized goat-setting, in 
which each teacher has the freedom to identify ariy wxeptable goal for his 
or her growth* A range of goals is suggested, to help teachers understand 
the nature of goal-setting, but teachers are able to propose any goal that 
relates at all to the schooFs purposes, 

Figure 12 illustrates hew a range of goals might be suggested. Let us 
make a few observations about the types of goals suggested here. First, 
observe that we believe that spiritual and emotional goals should be 
^uded as options. We bdieve very strongly that the spiritual dimension 
of self is a vital aspect of professional performance, and in the spirit of our 
credo we encourage supervisors in Catholic schools to remind teachers of 
that fact Second, obssrve that the professional goals are rather advanced 
ones. We assume that these are competent teachers who do not need to 
improve in their skills of managing a classroom, presenting concepts^ or 
conducting a class discussion. We want the teachers to stretch profession- 
ally, and we include more complex professional goals that we hope will 
eiKxturage such stretchirtg. 

We note here, of course, that those arguing for individualized goal- 
setting bdieve that such systems are more like^ to respond to ind' idual 
teacher needs, an important ot>iective of the self-directed program* If all 
these individual goals are generally related to the broad purposes of 
CathoHc education, then we need not be concerned about excesses of 

With t>oth the consensus and individual systems, the next step is the 
same All participants are asked to complete a form like the one shown in 
Figure 13* The form shoukl be k^pt simfde and somewhat open-ended. It 
is designed to facilitate discussk^n between the supen^r and the teacher, 
not to substitute for it For this reason the items are phrased with some 
degree of tentativeness, and the supervisor should not insist on too much 
specificity at this stage* 

The completed form shoukl be submitted to the supen^r^ who then 
schedules a confct^nce wUh the teacher to review the proposal and to 
work out a mutually agreeable plan for the teacher's self-directed de* 
vek)pment The supervisor and the teacher begin by discussing the goals. 
Are the proposed goals consonant with school purposes? Are the goals 
dearly stated? Do they need to be sharpened and worded more specific- 
ally? Axe the goals che^llenging yet attainable? Does the number o^ goals 
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Figur0l2* Wh«:0Dd« Am Worth Pursidng? 



Goats that ratate ft> my spiriUial and emotional developnwnt 

1 . To deepen my spirihjal selt 

2. To find ways to harmonize the spkitual and the professional 
aspects of my life. 

3* To increase my motivafion to teach and to enhance my enjoy- 
mervt of teaching. 

4. To In^rove my relationships with my professional cotleagues. 

Goafs that rotate to my professional development: 

1 . To generate materials and methods that will develop students' 
moral awareness. 

2. To use small group pfxtcesses in the classroom that stress 
cooperative and collaborative learning. 

3. To develop materialsandmethodsthatwill enhance students* 
self-esteem. 

4. To ieam how to use new technology to enhance cognitive 
teaming of pupils. 

5< ToteachpupilstothinknKxecfeativelyandtoexefOisegreater 
critical judgment 

6. To develop materials and methods that wilt enable pupils to 
think and work more independently. 

7. To develop matertals and methods that wW enhance students' 
motivation to Ieam. 

8. TodevelopandusernoiBeffectiveproceduresforcommunlcat- 
ing with parents. 

9. To tmpiwe the curriculum in a given subject area so that it is 
nrwe effective with the pupils and reflects the best current 
knowledge in that field. 

10. Tousemasteryteamingorothersimil&r approaches toenhance 
pupH mastery of basic skills. 



seem appropriate? We might note here that teachers are niore likely to 
achieve success if they focus their energies o n one or two goals, rather than 
trying to achieve seveial^ 

The discussion then shifts to Issues of methods and activities. What will 
die teacher do to acMeve the goals specified? Here it would be useful for 
the supervisor to keep In mind a general model of professtonal growth, so 
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Rgur»13. Proposal for Self>DlrectMl Development 

Teacher's Name 

Proposed Goal(s): 

1 

2 

Some tentative ideas for achieving those goals: 



Resources that might be needed: 



Progress conferences desired: 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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that he or she can be helpful to the teacher at this stage. In general teachers 
will best acquire a new professional skiU when they follow these steps in the 
sequence indicated: 

1. KNOW MORE about the skill— by rcadJng. attending confer- 
ences, talking with cdleagues, seeing prof^ionatty [produced 
video-tapes* 

2. SEE THE SKILL DEMONSTRATED by someone competent in 
using the skiD — a colleague in the same school or a teacher in 
another school 

a TRY THE SKILL IN A SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENT— by 
using it with a good class or by tarying it out in a teachers' center. 

4 GET FEEDBACK ABOUT THE TRIAL—from the students, from 
a supportive cdleague, or firom video-tape. 

5. USE THE SKILL in the customary setting— to integrate it with 
other teactdng behaviors. 

Resources for Se^-Directed Devehpment 

Now the discussion turns to issues of resources. The teacher has 
identified a goal, and with the supervisor's help, has clarified and shar- 
pened the goal statement They have talked over and agreed about some 
methods that witt be used to achieve that goal. What resources are needed 
to support the teacher in using the methods agreed upon? Here the 
supervisor needs to be candid in letting the teacher know what is and what 
is not available* 

b this discussion of resources, it might be useful to structure the 
discussion around these categories of assistance: peot^, time, money, 
materials. First, what peofde are available to help? How much time can the 
supervisor give and in what ways can the supervisor assist? What col- 
leagues might be helphit? What peot^e outside the school can be called 
upon to assist? Ttme is also important Can the teacher be released ftom 
classes to make observations in this or another school? Can time be 
(provided for the teacher to attend conferences and woHtshops? Any 
money, of course^ is a prime consideration. Are there any hands available 
to pay for new materials or worttshop fees? Finallv; what materials are 
available? What professional books and journals would be usefvj? What 
equipment can he used? 

The supervisor t^ys two key roles here. First, the supervisor himself 
or herself is an important resource. We encourage the supervisor to play an 
active part in the self-devefopment process: helping the teacher darl^ 
gaats> helf^ng the teacher think through useful activities^ helping the 
teacbar assess progress and identify problerm, and providing a very 




jrtant and continuingsource of st^port for the teacher The supenisor 
y an active rote as a mobilizer and |»ovkler of other resources, helping 
the teacher ftnd good books, successful programs to observe, and the time 
to accomplish the professional growth. 

Resources are somewhat limited in Catholic schools and we do not 
wish to minimize the dililculties of supporting good prc>grams in self-devel- 
opment Time, money, and materials may be hard to find, especially in 
these di^ of t^t budgets. But we would hope thatsupervisors who give 
self-development a high priority wit) (irKl the way to increase resources, at 
least minbnatly, and to use available resources more productively. 

Progress and Problems 

Problems will Irievitably develop in the self-devebpment program, 
and the supervisor needs to be piepM^d to deal with them. The tcacher^s 
initial enthusiasm will flag, as the pressing demands J teaching targe 
numbers of students deplete teacher energies. Planning and teacHng 
lessons take priority and crowd out the time available for self- 
improvement Resources that were counted on do not materialize. The 
predictable rhythms of the school year bring their own hl^ and lows^ 
which clearly affect the teacheT^s interest in the self-development program. 

For these reasons we believe that it is important to schedule and hold 
periodic conferences. The timing of these, of course, will vary ftom school 
to school Our experience suggests that in general self-development con- 
ferences should be scheduled every six or nine weeks. If they occur less 
frequently, they lose some of their value as a source of support for the 
teacher and as a source of information for the supervisor. 

The conference wilt be most productive, we have found, if it is 
informal and low-key^ so that M does not become linked with a perform- 
ance evaluation conference. The supervisor should be a supportive lis- 
tener, encouraging the teacher to talk about progress made and problems 
kl^tified. It is a time when the teacher shoukl be encouraged to make 
slight correctk}ns In course, sirice the best self-devebpment is always an 
evolving process that never follows a fixed course. 

Suppose, for exampte, the teacher has decided to use cooperative 
learning strategy The year begins with success, as the pupils and teacher 
embrace the idea with enthusiasm. Then problems develop; The teacher 
becomes worried about coverirtg content^ and the pupils begin to spend 
too much time off ta^ 

Together then in the progress conference the supervisor and teacher 
begin to think about ways to resolve the difficulttes. Should the coopera- 
tive groups n^t less frequently Shoukl the teacher devote more class 
time to training the pupils in group leadership skills? ShouU the reward 
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structure be modified? Should a teacher who is very successful with 
cooperative groups a>me in to observe and make recommendations? At! 
these matters are discussed in a probtem-solving sfyle, with the super^Hsor 
acting as a resource, a support, a collaborative problem-solver. 

From time to time there wiU be teachers who sajf, in effect, 'Tve had 
too much of this self-directed approach — I made a bad decision—let me 
switch to another of the supervisoiy modes." tfere, of course, the super- 
visor needs to be most sensitive. Some teachers at this juncture can 
probably benefit most by sticking with their chok:e, with strong efKOur- 
agement ftom the super^^r. They need to feel that they have lived out a 
commitment, even when the experience has been stressful or disappoint- 
ing. For the most part our experience suggests that teachers who want to 
change modes of supervision shoukl be permitted to make one change in 
the course of the year. Both the collaborative and the self-directed modes 
need time, and we wouB discourage teachers who want to change their 
preferences too fiequenlly. But these matters, of course, are best left to 
individual supervisors and teachers. 

Record KeepiuQ 

What kinds of records shoukl be kept of the self-directed program? 
Some recommend that the teacher be asked to submit a quarterly progress 
report, but we believe that the infonmal conference described above is a 
more effective method for noting progress and klentlfvii>3 problems* Our 
preference is for a simple, end-of-year report whk:h accomplishes two 
goals. It first provkles an administrative record that the self-devebpment 
program was in fact completed, just in case a question ever arises. And 
sea>nd, it enables the teacher to reflect about what the year has meant 
Writing about what has happened in one^s self-devek)pment is a useful 
way of crystallizing and -ynthesizing what was gained ftom the experience. 
We suggest in Figure 14 how such a htm might look. 

We close by reminding readers that self-directed development won't 
accomplish miracles, transforming incompetent teachers into success 
ones. But our experience does suggest that it can be an important aspect of 
the self-renewal of mature and competent professionals. 
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Rgu.«14. Hnal Report on Self*Dlrect0d Development 



Teacher's Name School Year , 

Goafs Set: 



Conferences Held: 
1 

2 

3 

4 

Teacher's General Assessment of Development: 



Supen/lsor*s Comments: 
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Administrative Monitoring 



The fourth option available to teachers is what we term ^'administra 
live monitoring,** In this chapter we will define the temi, review the 
literature on monitoring, and suggest how it might be$t be carried 

out 

First we use the term in this sense: administrative monitoring is alype 
of informal supervision of the instructional staffs in whkh the supervisor 
makes a series of brief but ftequent visits to the dassroom in order to leam 
about the teacNng arKl learning within the classroom. We chaxacteriae the 
monitoring process as informal to suggest that it is not as systematic and as 
cardully planned as clinical supervision. We note that visits should be brief* 
lasting perhaps only five to ten minutes, rather than a hill iristructional 
period — but that they should be very i^qucnt, occurring at least a few 
times a week. Finally, we suggest that ^ purpose is to make only general 
and tentative assessnnents of teaching and learning. Administrative 
monitoHng is not sufficiently systematic to serve as a substitute for more 
rigorous evaluation of teaching performance. 

In revieu4ng the literature on administrative monitoring, we nolk» a 
curk>us anoma^. First, the texts on supervision give almost no attention to 
this lype of supervisk>n. When such brief and informal observations are 
discussed, they are usually categorized as a feature of "traditional supervi- 
sion** arKl criticized as ineffective and intrusive. Yet the recent literature on 
the effectiveness of principals as instructional leaders abourxls with find- 
ings that the most effective prirKipats are those who are "highly visible** 
and who take an active interest in the instructional program, (See, for 
example, Leithwood and Montgomery, 1982), 

We would argue that one of the best ways to be Mghly visible and to 
demonstrate an active interest in the instnurtlonal program is to provkle 




administrative monitoring to those teacherswho do not require the inten- 
siwe support of clinical supervision and who by choice are not involved in 
collaboralive or self-directed supervision. 

tknv can such a program be planned and implementedso that it will 
have maximum effectiveness? This is the central issue of this chapter to 
which vve now turn. The first step in the process is forthe supervisor^ 
resolved the fc^)owir>g issues, since these wiU be matteis requiring discus- 
^on in the faculty orientation: 

1. Who will provide the administrative monitoring? 

2 Who wiH be involved in the administrative monitoring? Will it 
involve the entire instructional staff and thus serve as a supplement to 
other types of supervision, or will it involve only those who have opted for 
it and thus constitute a fourth choice of supen^iy modes? 

3. WiU the observational data from administrative monitoring be 
used in the evaluation of teachers? 

4. WiU the supen^r periodically share with those invdved in the 
administrative monitoring the supervisor's impressions and reactions? 

Since these are rather important issues, we believe that they should 
be resdved onl^ after a full and open discussion with the faculty. We will 
clarify below our own recommendations— offering them only as sugges- 
tions that need caiefiil review and discussion by supervisors and teachers. 

First, who will provide administrative monitoring? This is relatively 
simple to resolve. Ufe recommend that only school administrators should 
do the monitoring. We do not ttdnk that it should be carried out by 
diocesan supervisors, religious community consultants, department 
heads, or by team leaders. In our view it serves primarily an administrative 
hmction and should be implemented by school administrators who are 
ftjlly involved in the day-to-day operation of that school — not by super- 
visors who visit a school only briefly or by faculty members who do not 
have administrative responsibilities and authority. 

We believe that there are two viable options in resolving the second 
issue, who will be involved in the administratis^ monitoring. After consul- 
tation with the teachers, the administrator can decide that everyone will be 
monitored, as well as being involved in one of the other three types of 
supervision. The advantage of seeing it as a supplement to, rather than a 
substitute for, the other types of supervision is that it thus offers some 
additional supervisory supfiort to all teachers* The other option, of course, 
is to offer tiie monitoring as an independent m ode for those who choose it 
This option has the advantage of reducing the demands made upon the 
administrator who must provide the monitoring; there are ^Ply fewer 
faculty to be monitored. 
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The thtrd issue — will the observational data from administmtive 
monitoring be u^d in theevaluation of teachers — is more complex* As we 
noted above, we do not believe that administrative monitoring should 
serve as a substitute for the systematic evaluation of teachers. We beUeve 
that Catholic schools wC be better schools if atl teachers are evaluated 
objectively and systematically by an administrator who has been trained in 
evaluation process and approaches — and who bases the evaluation on 
several types of infonnation* Much of the evaluative information will come 
from periodic evaluation observations, in which the administraur ob- 
serves the entire instructional period and uses an observation form specif- 
ically designed for evaluatk}n. However, we would suggest that some of 
the evaluative information can legitimately come from the briefer but more 
frequent observations made as a component of the administrative 
monitoring process* Essenfja% then we believe that the data from the 
administrative monitoring should be used in teacher evaluation — but 
should be only part of the information upon which a rating Is based* 

Bnatly, as we shatt suggest below, the administrative monitoring wiU 
be more effective if the administrator from time to time meets with the 
teacher to discuss his or her impiresslons and reactionf. Teachers want 
feedback, and even a brief and informal conference can be helpful. 

With these issues resolved, the supen^r should then meet with atl 
those who will be involved in the monitoring to review the decisions made, 
to discuss in detail how the program will operate, and to answer any 
questions. 

The imfdementaUon of the monitoring essentially involves three pro- 
cesses: planning for monitoring; maldng a monitorial observation; and 
conferring with the teacher about monitorial impressions* Lef s take a took 
at these three processes in turn* 

Planning for Monitoring 

Although we have indicated that we believe that administrative 
monitoring is informal, we do not suggest that it is unplanned In fact, it wiU 
be more effective If it Is carehilly fanned. First, the administrator must be 
sure to block out time in the weekly and daily schedule for administrative 
monitoring. Our experience in working with busy administrators indicates 
quite strongly that finding time for atl types of supervision is a critical 
problem* But time can be found — if the administrator gives supervision a 
high ^Hiorify and fdans his or her schedule according^* 

hfext the admin'-^tor ^^hiuld organize the schedule so that the 
observations vvUl yielo m] a about teaching, teaming, and the cur- 
riculum. This tneans th; * iministrator should structure the observa- 
tions so that atl grade leve* ^nd atl ^as of the curriculum are observeu 
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systematicaUy. To illustrate how an effective and systematic pdan foradmin- 
istrative monitoring can be developed, let's examine a ht/pothetical 
school — Saint James elementary school It has three classrooms at each of 
its eight grades. How can Prindpat Sister Maria Fdice i^oiid a good 
observation schedule for administrative monitoring? She decides to set 
askle about an hour a d^ for administrative monitoring — for four days of 
the weeic She figures she can make on the average about five visits in that 
one hour — giving a total of twenty visits a week. So she mates for herself a 
schedule like the one shown in Figure 15. 

The schedule presented is only illustrative; it indicates, however, that 
within a ten-week period, she has been able to make twelve observations 
of every grade level and sixteen observations of each of the major subject 
areas. In addition, she has made forti; other observations, looking either at 
other areas of the curriculum or making additional observations that ate 
grade-level oriented The process has yielded useful data. By the end of 
the second week oi obsen/ations, she has developed a good pk:ture of 
instruction at each grade level. She has looked, for example, at all the first 
grade teachers and has noted important similarities and differences. In the 
third week she gets an inclusive lecture of the reading/language arts 
program. She has made sixteen observations of language arts lessons, 
probably doing two per grade. She has observed some continuities and 
some discontinuities that help her understand better whafs being taught in 
reading and lar^guage arts in her school 

Each administrator, of course, should develop his or her own 
schedule, weigWng such factors as the size of the school, the way groups 
are organized for instruction, the nature of the pupit population, the 
nundDer of teachers involved in administrative monitoring, and any other 
special factors. The important point is that a good schedule of observations 
wiU yield some useful dividetKls. 



Making Monitonal Observations 

How can brief observations be conducted so that they yield useful 
information? Each administrator will have his or her own style. Wte have 
found the following a|;q>roach to oe generally useful. 

1* Enter the class and stand by the door. Do not take a seat Your 
standing will indicate to the teacher that your visit will be brief; you wiU also 
be able to move around the room more easily and to mate a less obvious 
exit 

2. Note the general content of the instruction. What is being taught? 
Which area of the curriculum is bang presented? 

3. Check to see if the teacher seems to have a clear objective for the 
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Figure is. Sample {^sdrvaHon Scnodute for Admlnietrative R^onttorlng 
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instruction under way. Can you infer an objective from what is written on 
the board or from what the teacher is saying? 

4 Note the teaching/teaming method being used. Is the teacher 
woikii^ w^th an indivklua!, a small groups or the whole class? Doe< the 
teaming seem to be primarfly active or passive in nature? What teaching 
method is being used? 

5. Observe the extent of pupil volvement. Hwr many are on task? 
How many are off task? How many seem activdy participating? 

6. After about ten minutes, make a quiet exit, using non-verba! 
methods to Indicate your appreciation of the o^iportunity to visJi, 

Such a brief visit is !ike a snapshot oi teaching r.iid learning. In just a 
feu* minutes you hawe acquired some use^ infonviation about the sat^ijit 
aspects of the classroom* 

Since you will be making sevf^ral of these visits in a o^ven day, you 
should probably devek^p a simpk? system for making your cwn notes^ One 
good way to record important data to carry a sitiall pack of 4 x 6 index 
cards. Use om card for each observation. Structure it so thct it enables you 
to record your observations about the issues noted above — content, 
objective, teaching-learning method, pupi involvement and classroom 
climate. Figure 16 shows a sample observation card. 



Figure 16, Observation Carti 

Date; 1/7 Timo: 10:00-1050 Teacher: Walker 

Content: 6th grade language arts 
Objective: idenUfynoun 

TchglUng: Pupils pointing to objects in room, namin^j the object using 
the temi noun. 

Pup// tnwfv: sbout two*thjrds seem actively involved; pupils In back ot 
room seem to be daydreaming. 

Classroom Climate: gives pupils much positive feedback 

General Impresston: good active leaming; wonder whether pupils are 
confused about objects and names tor objects. 



The observation card is kept simple so that it can be completed during 
the last minute or so of the observation. The cards can be kept on file and 
reviewed periodically. 
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Con/erring With the Teacher About Monitorial Observations 

If the administrator is making five or six monitoring observations a 
day, he or she cannot be expected to confer with every teacher about 
every observation. Even if the conferences were very brief, they would be 
inordinately time-consuming. It makes rrwre sense to us if the administra- 
tor makes clear to the teachers a policy like the following: 

I will b€ making several brief visits, Iwill take a few notes about each visit You 
may see those notes at any tlm€ just by requesting them. I will not have time 
to confer with you aftereach visit, although you may certainly stop in and talk 
with me about niy observation any time you wish. If I have any major 
concems about what I observed, however, I will discuss those with you as 
soon after the observation as possible, Onceeach report period I vw)uldlike 
to holda brief conference with you. We 11 have a chance then to review all niy 
visits and to talk about your pupils and your teaching. 

It should w stressed that this policy does not preclude the principal from 
commenting favorably about positive impressions. In fact it makes good 
sense for the principal to acknowledge good teaching every iime it is 
observed 

Such a policy seems practical professionally sound, and mutually 
productive* The teacher knows that i,? or she may request to see the 
observational notes at any time; thare are no secret records being kept 
The teacher knows that if he or she wants to clarify what was going on 
during the brief visit or to get feedback alx>u( the visit, then a brief 
conference can always be anranged. The teacher can assume that the 
administrator *s impressions were generally favorable unless a conference 
is held Both can look forward to the periodc de-briefin j conference. 

These periodic de-briefing conferences t.iat are held after a series of 
monitoriai ^^sits are quite different from the de-briefing conferences held 
after a clinical observation. To understand Ihose differences. let's take a 
look at a monitorial de-briefing conference between Sister Maria and Tom 
Walker. 

SM: Tom, if s good to see you, \ m *jlad to have this opportunity to 
talk briefly about your waching How do you think things are 
going so far? 

T: Really weD, Sister, These sixth graders are a good group* There 
are a few I have to work with, but Tm pleased with the way 
we've begun. 

SM: Tm ^^d to hear that, Tom. I think part of their positive response 
is certainly due to your teaching, Tve been especially pleased 
tha. in all n.^* brief visits Tve seen so much active learning, 
T: Thanks, Sister, I know that sixth graders won*t sit still for too 
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much teacher talk, so I try to keep them busy. It's not just fun 
and 9?imes. howei/er 
SM: I know that, Tom. Ail the activities I have seen have had a clear 
instructional focus. Tve observed that you always or^nize 
things well so that they understand that purpose. However, I did 
want to talk with youa little bit about your curriculum planning. 
In all of the visits I made you were teaching grammar Can you 
give me some idea about tha amount of time you* re allocating to 
grammar? 

T: Suie. Iwonderedif you were concerned about that I want them 
to have a good foundation in graminar And 1 think it*s impor- 
tant to begin the year with the grammar so that I can refer to it all 
the rest of the year. 
SM: That make^ good sense to me, Tom, I just have two concerns 
Rrst, Ym not sure that sixth graders can really understand and 
reme mber much grammar I worry that it might crowd out some 
other important priorities Perhaps v/e could spend a few min- 
utes now talking about your planning for the next nine weeks. 
T: Thatsoundslikeagood idea to me, Uhink I can appreciate your 
cuficems — and it mi^ht help to look at the question in specific 
terms, rather than just faiking about it in general 
There are a few points to be made about this conference. First, the 
administrator begins by giving the teacher a chance to talk about his 
general feelings and impressions of the class. Then she continues by 
praising the teacher, citing specific behaviors and helping the teacher 
understand why those behaviors were effective. Notice as she nexttums to 
a concern, she expresses it as a question. She knows that the observations 
were brief and in a sense were only a small sample of the teacher^s 
behavior. Sine z the teacher shares the concern, she then focuses his 
attention on the future, not the past. 

So it's a brief conference, lasting perhaps only twenty minutes It is 
perhaps more directive than most clinical conferences, although it begins 
by inviting the teacher to share general feelings and impressions. It 
pmvides the administrator with an opportunity to praise the teacher in a 
specific and constructive way; the teacher knows what bthavior is valued 
and why it is valued. It focuses on just one concern, and uses that concem 
to plan for the future. 

If policies are carefully thought out and clearly presented, if a good 
schedule is planned and implemented, and if the administrator knows how 
to observe, record, and de- brief in a monitorial mode — then w<* believe 
that administrative monitoring will be a very effective part of differentiated 
supervision. 




Strategies for Implementing 
the Differentiated Program 



Throughout this work we have made certain suggestions about im- 
plementing the several components of the differentiated program. In 
this final chapter we would like to present an overall implementation 
plan, recognizing that each school will differ in the specific way the pro- 
gram is implemented. 

Begin, of course, by becoming thoroughly familiar with the compo- 
nents of the program. Review the sections of tWs monograph that might 
seem unclear. Read as widely as you can so that you get the benefit of 
others' perspectives; we inckideattheendofthisworka brief and selective 
biblk>graphy that you mi^t find useful. Look over the resource list that 
follows; these are schools who have been reported to have effective 
superviston programs and have agreed to share their expertise. In contact- 
ing or visttingthese schools, remember, ofcourse, that in almostevery case 
they havi^ tin.ited budgets and their principals have limited time. 

Think through arvd be explicit about the limits and constraints you 
wish to set for the program. If you are the principal, you are accountable for 
the overall success of your school, and it is important that you determine at 
the outset the parameters you wish to set Consider these issues: are there 
components of the program you do not wish to offer to teachers? how 
actively do you wish to be involved in implementing and evaluating the 
program? to what extent do you wish to give teachers a free choice about 
the components they may select? 

The next step is to set up some organizing structure that will help you 
plan, implement, and evaluate the pfogram. Our suggestion is that you 
appoint a schoobbased '^Supervision Advisory Group " a small task forte 
comF>05ed of the principed, two or three teachers^ and one or two cur- 
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riculum coordinators or supervisors. How you organize and use the groun 
is up to you, of course, but our experience suggests ttiat the pragram wji 
be successful only if there is active involvement of and support horn the 
teachers. 

At this point, you and the advisory group should meet, discuss the 
program thoroughly, and begin to shape your own version of differ* 
entiafed supervision. We have listed in Figure 17 the key issues which we 
think need to be addressed, and we stress again the importance of shaping 
the program to fit the particular needs and constraints of yx^urschool. You 
and the advisory group should then prepare an information sheet for the 
teachers which simply gives them an overview of what is being planned. 
We show in Figure 18 a simple question-answer hand-out which we have 
found useful; please feel free to modify it or use it as it is. 

We suggest that two meetings be scheduled. The first one should 
focus solely on the question, **What is special about supervision in a 
Catholic schooP" You may wish to reproduce or summarize the first 
chapter of this monograph, to share it with faculty simply as a way of 
generating good discussion. You and your faculty may wish to develop 
your Own credo. Or you may wish to ask faculty to read any of the 
publications listed in the resource guide whkh approach similar issups 
from a different perspective. The important point is to get teachers in- 
volved in small groups discussing the value issues that are central to 
supervision. 

The secorxl faculty meeting should focus on the differsitiated pro- 
gram — the rationale for it, the options to be offered, the means by whkh it 
will be implemented, Ingure 19 contains a sample agenda which could be 
used at this time. It probably is best to distribute the information sheet at 
the start of the meeting, review its salient points, and give much opportu- 
nity for teachers to ask questions. It seems ^ital to stress at this m ting that 
there are two essential requirements about which there is no debate: all 
teachers will be supervised in some manner; and all supervision will be 
informed by Catholic values similar to those suggested in the Credo, 

At that point the teachers should be ready to make their choices about 
the supervisory approach they prefer, A simple form can be used on which 
teachers note first and second choices — or irxlicate what combinations 
interest them, Ingure 20 contains some questions which may be helpful for 
teachers who are involved in setting their personal course of action. When 
the forms are submitted, you may find that you disagree with teacher 
preferences. Our recommendation is that you let teacher preferences 
prevail — with the three exceptions we have noted previoudy: first-year 
teachers; experienced teachers new to the buiWlng; and teachers whose 
performance you consider marginal. We think all three types should be 
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Figure 17. Key Issues to be Considered in Determining the 
Schooi Model 

1. About ttie model in generaJ . . 

a. Will ttiere be an advisory groupor task force to assist In ttie program 
planning* implementation, and evaluation? 

b. Wtilcti components of ttie program will be made available to ttie 
teactiers? 

c. How will teactiers be enrolled in the various components — free 
teactier ctioice, teactier ctiojce witt> principal review, principal as* 
signment? 

d. Wtiat type of inservice can be provided— and tiow mucti? 

e. Wtiat evaluation does ttie sctioot wisti to conduct, aside from ttiat 
conducted by ottiers outside ttie project? 

2. About ttie clinical supervision component . , . 

a. Wtio wilt provide clinical supervision? 

b. Wtiicti teactiers will receive clinical supervision? 

c. How many cycles of supervision are tentatively planned? 

d. If someone elsE ottier ttian the principal provides clinical supervi- 
sion, will ttie q\ cal observations be made part of ttie evaluation 
process? 

e. Wtiat records will be kept of clinical supervision? 

3. About ttie cooperative professional development component . . . 

a. How will teactiers be enrcdied in tMs component? 

b. By wtiat process will ttie cooperative teams be structured? 

c. How large will ttie teams beV 

d. How many cycles are proposed? 

e. To wtiat extent will the observations be structured? Will certain 
aspects of teactiing and learning be emphasized? Will observa- 
tional forms be used? 

f. Who will monitor the progress of this component? How will prog- 
ress be monitored? 

g. What kinds of records will be kept? 

h. How will teachers find time to observe and confer? What options 
are available for covering their classes? 
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4, About the self-directed professional development * , , 

a. How will teactiers t>e enrolled in this component? 
b* Who win play the role of resource person? 
c* Will a written plan for self-development be expected? If so, what 
information will it include? 

d. Will the teacher be expected to make progress reports and a final 
report? What form will those reports take? 

e* Will any special aspect of grovrth be emphasized for all teachers in 
this component (achievement of school goals» devek>pment of a 
teaching skill, production of materials, some other aspect of per^ 
sonal grovrth)? 

f. What resources will t)eavailabletothoseinvolved(tapeequipment 
books and materials, people^ funds)? 

g* What records will be kept of the sel^directed development? 

h. Will data from the self-directed component be used in the evalua- 
tion process? 

5, At)Out the administrative monitoring * * * 

a. Will anyone other than the principal monitor? 

b. Which teachers will be involved only in the monitoring? 

c. What monitoring schedule seems feasible? 

d. Will the monitoring have any particular focus? 

e. Will the principal keep anecdotal records of the monitoring? If so, 
will the teacher involved have access to such records? In what 
manner? 

6, What other records will be kept of the monitoring? 



counseled into opting for clinical supervision— at least until such time as 
you are persuaded that one of the less intensive modes would be appro- 
priate. 

Obviously, you !>hould discuss these matters in a confidential confer- 
ence with the teacher, using an approach something like this: 

John, I wanted to discuss your supervisory option You expressed a prefer- 
ence for the collaborative component You know that I have had some 
continuing conr^m about certain aspectsof your teaching. I think it would be 
best for the schoolandyouifyouwould begin withsome clinical supervision. 
If we make progress, then we can explore some options. 
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Figure 18. Fact Sheet: Dtfferentlated Supervision for 
Catholic Schools 

1. What is Difterentiated Supervision? 

It is simpEy a way of providing different kinds of supefvisory support to 
teachers witti different needs. Some teachers need the intensive support 
of what is usually called clinical supervision. Others can profit from 
working with peers In a process we call cooperative professional de- 
velopment. Still others can work on their own in a self-supervisory mode. 
Others can grow from the less tormal but still effective "administrative 
monitoring" that goes on in every school, 

Z Ooes a school have to use all four types? 

Defmitely not. In fact, one important feature of this model is that the 
principal and the faculty together decide how the project win operate in 
their schools. Some schools may decide to use only clinical supervision 
and cooperative professional development, tor example. Another school 
might decide to try all four. Each school will develop its own model that 
will best sua the needs of that faculty, 

3, What training will be given? 

An intormation packet is available for those who wouk} like a brief 
overview of differentiated supervisbn. Principals who would like addi- 
tional help should contact Allan A, QIatthom or Sister Carmet Regina; 
their addresses are on the final page of Chapter Seven in this mono* 
graph, 

4, Wow much time and effort will be required from panicipating 
schools? 

E /ery effort has been made to keep time demands to a minimum, since 
we know how busy principals and teachers are. How much time the 
project requires at the school level will depend on the way the [»incipal 
and faculty def^'ln their own version, Vife are trying to develop a super- 
visory model \ tiich will help principals use their supervisory time 
differently — we don't want to add to their burdens. 

5, Has Differentiated Supervision been tried in other places? 

Parts of ttie model have been neld tesied in two public schools and in 
oneindependentschooL In two of those schodSi participants were highly 
positive about the results; in the third school, reactions were mixed, at 
best, because of internal problems. 



This comprehensive model has also been field tested in six Catholic 
elementary schools; all participants agreed that the approach :^ feasibi3 
and effective within the Catholic school setting. We think the Differ- 
entiated Supervision tor Catf>olic schools can make an important contri- 
bution to our schools— and to the education profession in general. 

6. What can schools Bxpect to gef out of participating in Differentiated 
Supervision? 

We hope there will t>e some real t>enefits. If things go as planned^ 
principals will strengtfien supervisory skills; the prirx:ipal togetfier with 
tfie faculty wiltdevek>parxJimplementa supervisory program responsive 
to faculty needs; teachers who take an active part will have a chance to 
improve teaching skills. We know we have good schools; we hope the 
project will bring atxxit some small improvements. 



It is perhaps important to note here that you should make clear to all the 
faculty that many experienced and competent teachers will want the 
intensive feedback provided by clinical supervision. Teachers should not 
have the impression that all those involved in clinical supervision are 
unsatisfactory teachers. 

The program begins. But your job is not over Ths program needs to 
be monitored and evaluated. We rt^commerxl a systematic monitoring 
process that works like this: 

1. The individual responsible far administering the clinical, the self- 
directed, and the administrative monitoring components should be asked 
to submit a monthly progress report These progress reports shouW be 
kept simple, so that the record-keeping does not become burdensome. 

2. The teachers involved in collaborative professional development 
should be asked to submit a brief report once a month or once a marking 
period. The report again shouU be a brief one: number of observations 
held; number of conferences held, other activities and interactions; general 
=issessment of progress. 

3. The advisory council should meet monthly to review all the data 
and discuss their owr observations and impressions. If problems are 
identified, a strategy is worked out for dealing with those problems. 

Finally, we recommend that the entire program be evaluated toward 
the end of the school year. You h^ ve a few options here. You can develop 
and administer a brief opinionn< ire, asking teachers about their impres^ 
sions of and reactions to the pre gram; or you can hold an evaluation 
meeting, at which teachers in small groups talk candidly about their 
assessments, with a recorder noting general reactions and suggestions. 
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Figure 19. Agenda for a Faculty Meeting Introducing 
Dtfferenttated Supervision 

Opening Prayer 

REFLECTIONS ON DIFFERENTIATED SUPERVISION 

COMPONENTS OF DIFFERENTIATED SUPERVISION 

dinical Supen/islon 
Peer Supervision 
Directed Self^Analysis 
Administrative Monitoing 

MODELS INCLUDE 

Goal^Settjng 

Planning 

Observations 

Post^Observation Conference 
Recycling 

FOCUS 

Personal and professional growth and development through super- 
vision and reflection 

Attitudinal change toward supen/iston from evaluation to sen/ice 
(giving and receiving of professional help) 

Time for Reflection and Sharing 

Casing Remarks 



The evaluation data can help you and the faculty decide about what 
happens next year There are s<Mr<j obvious choices here. If the program 
was clearly unsuccessful, you can drop the whole idea and revert to what 
you had been doing previously. A second option is to agree to continue the 
program with whatever modifications seem necessary. The third choice is 
in essence to cycle the program. Let's agree to do this every third year, 
using administrative monitoring in the off-years. We know that pbnning, 
implementing, and evaluating the program can consume time ard ener^, 
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Figure 20* Choice of Supervisory Approach 

Name 

What supervisory approach do you feel would enrich you personally and 
professionally? 



What personal/professional goal would you like to acquire as a result of 
your participation in this approach to supervisiort? 



What steps will you need to take to reach this goal? 



How will you know when you have attained your goal? (What concrete 
evidence will be available?) 



How niuch time do you feel you might need to accomplish your goal? 



In whatareas would you liketo have some personal in-service In order to 
assist you in meeting your goal? 



Please complet ^ and retum to your Principal on or before . 



Thank you and God bles$ you/ 



and there might be great value in implementing the e'^tire program once 
every three years or so as a way of revitalizing the faculty. Even good things 
become tiresome after a while. 

We close with a hope and a wish. The hope is that you will be 
motivated to implement your own version of Differentiated Supervision 
anc' that it will be successful The wish is that you would write to us to let us 
know how it went. If yoa wish to write, send your letter to: Allan Gtatthorn, 
Graduate ^chool of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
PA 19104 or to: Sister Carmel Regina, IH M., Immaculata College, 
Immaculata, PA 19345. 




Resource Guide 



The supervisor's leadership is crucial in the functioning of an effective 
supervisory plan. Formal and informal classroom visits offer oppor- 
tunities to observe both the educationat program and the quality of 
interpersonal relationships operating in a given situation. Discussions re- 
lated to these areas provide the opportunity to foster personal and profes- 
sional growth and development for both the teacher and the supervisor. 

A visible and professional presence is a prerequisite for any supervisor 
who expects to be identified with the school he/she leads. Visibility within 
tiie school — in classrooms^ conridors, lunch room and school yard — and 
presence at faculty gatherings demonstrate interest and support of the total 
school program. Supervisors who are hi^ly visible within their buildings 
lead their schools to greater improvement. 

The following prirKipals reported that they maintain this effective 
presence through supervisory procedures which encompass the dual roles 
of personal growth and professional devebpment While neither the 
authors nor hfCEA could evaluate the supervision programs on site, the 
descriptions provide varied examples of workable school supervision pro- 
grains* 



Some Reported Supervisory Practices 

ARIZONA 

Stster Paula Patri*^ Michaud, CSJ 
Our Mother of Sorrows School 
7035 E. Calle Heo 
Tucson, Arizona 85710 
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This schooVs supervisoiv program includes a combination of formal Invitational, 
and spontaneous classroom visitations. Conferences ar£ scheduled every two 
weeks during which the professional and persortiii growth of the teacher is 
discussed, classroom activities are reviewed, and plans devebped for the follow- 
ing two week segment. 

GEORGIA 

Jean Liston 
Christ the King School 
46 Peachtree Way 

Atlanta, Geor^ 30305 (104/233-0383) 

The supervisory approach used in this school involves teacher goal setting, an 
analysis of teacher strengths and potential areas of growth, formal and informal 
observations, conferences, team sharing and an overall sensitivity to teachen' 
individual needs. 



Marilyn Joseph 
Saint Anne School 
602 17th Avenue 

East Moline, Illinois 61244 (309/755-9771) 

Formal supervision is based on the evaluation of mutually agieed upon goals and 
informal observation using a variety of techniques, i.e., Classroom Atmosphere 
Tool and Instroteach are some of the approaches found to he effective. This 
supervisory program endeavors to offer the faculty opportunities to develop their 
personal leadership abilities. 

Sister Anne Mary Rischar, OSF 

Mariann Hesik 

Wiliiam Meehan 

Jordan Catholic 

214'14th Street 

RO- Box 1679 

Rock Island, IL 61201 (309/786-3355) 

The modelinvolvesapre-observation conference during which the purpose of the 
observation is identified Data is collected during the classroom observation and 
the teacher^s relationship with and contribution to the school is observed The 
administrator cias^iftes the de'a according to previously established criteria Indicat- 
ing minimum and maximum performance levels* In the post-observation confer- 
ence the teacher's performance is reviewed and suggestions shared to motivate 
teachers to higher performance levels. New teachers are provided fhis opportunity 
three times during their first year of performance. Others are given the opportunity 
twice " year leachers view the goal of improving ini^truction and professional 
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performance as the purpose for the observation and supervisory behavior of the 
pHndpal 



IOWA 

Jacqueline QuiUin, PBVM (Principal) 
St. Patnck School 
615 Wafhington 
Cedar rails, bwa 50613 

Provisions are made to meet the needs of the staff in ord^r '.hat they might more 
effectively respond to the r^p.ds of the students. The staff de^ elopment process for 
continuous improvement is designed to facifitate the prolessional growth and 
development of Christian education. 

\ferious types of devebpment/Imp^ vement plans are utilized: 

• To^al school self-assessment and/ or monitoring by a team. 

• Unit self^assessment including team communication and human relation- 
ships. 

• Teacher observation by instructional leader. 

• Peer observation: teacher visits teacher 

• Teacher personal improvement plan. 



MISSOURI 

S. Constance Rfelski, OP (Principal) 
Southwest Missouri Regional Catholic School 
902 Pearl Avenue 
Joplin, Missouri 64S01 

Teachers set individual 90ais and the supervisory process is developed with these 
in mind. Observation and 'Conferencing* student and peer evaluation* and releas- 
ing teachers to observe in otherschoots have proved to be effective experierKes in 
developing and modifying tNs sdiooi's supervisory process. 



NEBRASKA 

Sister Zita Marie Sharrow 
Holy Ghost School 
5302 S. 52nd Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68117 

A program of teacher self-evalual*jn based on Randers Interaction Analysis has 
been developed. This includes individual 90al identificatio^i and culminates in a 
conference with the principal at sclieduled times during each semester. Forms and 
additional information are available upon request. 
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Sister Carolyn Colfey, R.S.M, 
St Margaret Maiy School 
123 N, 61st Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68132 

A supervisofv program has been des/eloped to assist teachers in self- improvement 
and to improve and safeguard the quality of education for students. Teachers 
develop thetr personal and professional goals, discuss them with the principal, and 
then commit them to writing, T^^ice annually teachers confer individually with the 
pnncipaL At this time concrete evidence is provided by the teachers to substantiate 
their progress in meeting their predetermined goals. Forms and schedules for this 
process are available upon request. 



NEW YORK 

Sister Mary Clare 
St. Frances de Chantel School 
2962 Harding Avenue 
Bronx* New York 10465 

Formal supervision includes a three step program of pre -conference* observation, 
and post-conference. Informal periodic visits are a frequent occurence These are 
rwritten in positive terms and shared with the teacher tw*ce a year 

Sister Mary Grace Riccardelli* MPF 
St, Anthony School 
870 Arsenal Street 

Watertown, New York 13601 (315/788-1461) 

Teachers are supervised formally twice eac;* year, Informcil classroom *Mis are 
more frequent and less structured Part of the informal process includes the 
expectation that each teach^^r sends one set of papers to the principal each week 
for examination and perusal, A different set of papers is sent each wecrt, thus 
enabling the pnncipat to monitoi the students* performance and be aware of each 
teacher's pacing in the various disciplines. 

Sister Agnes Kelly OSU 
St, Angela Merici School 
266 East 163rd St. 
Bronx* New York 10451 

The pnncipal performs four formal Jassroom observations annually (fifteen class- 
rooms four times a year) during rwhich she emphasizes the good things she 
perceives and encourages the teachers to stress the good things tr,at have trans- 
pired, ''^eachers are assisted in developing an awareness of symbol/image as 
explained by Carl Jung and Elltot Eisner Non verbal commupicadon is empha* 
sized* teachers are ur9<'d to t^ ink of themselves as educators and as such to 
develop an educaffonaJ platform. 
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Mr. Richard R Litnato 

Sacred Heart School 

7 Cozzens Avenue 

Highland Falls, New York 10928 

The prinapal observes mfcrmallv and irequently throughout the day. Occasion- 
ally written feedback is provided by use of a special fonn, verbal feedback ^ 
always offered at the next opportunity to speak with the teacher 

Formal observations are conducled on a frequenl basis and follow the 
three-step cycle of pre -observation conferencei fbnnal observation, and post-ob- 
servation conference. 

Other supervisory methods include the frequent circulation of the principaVs 
newsletter and distribution of articles dealing with issues and concerns that the 
teachers may be confronting. Plan books are reviewed regularly and discussed 
with the teacher, test scores are examined and discussed with the teacher in order 
to examine progrem strengths and weaknesses, and teachers are encouraged to 
meet with ^he principal regularly in order to share tiieir successes and problem 
areas. 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Sister Marie Etoise 
St. Joseph School 
Pennsylvania and Manor Avenues 
DowrJngtovjn, PA 19335 

Sister Ann Provost 
St. Malachy School 
1419N. nth Street 
Philadelphia, PA l9l22 

Sister Evelyn Danks 
Our Lady of Help Christian School 
Cratv and Marian Roads 
Abington, PA 19001 



Sister Marie Fatima 
Resurrection School 
2020 Shelmire Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA I9l52 

Sister Regina Helene 
St. Richard School 
1827 Pollock Street 
Philadelphia, FA l9l45 

Sister Michael Bemard 
Saint Veronica School 
6th St. above Tiogr St. 
Philadelphia, PA l9l40 



These principals have developed collaboratively with their faculties an indi- 
vidualized approach to supervision which offers the following supervisory options. 
Administrative Monitoring, Clinical Supervision, Peer Supervision, and Self- 
directed Development. The model of differentiated supervision v^'as piloted in 
these schools and has continued to be an effective way of providing different ktnds 
of supervisory support to teachers with different needs while recognizing the 
commitment olihe principal to foster the professional growth and development of 
her faculty. 
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Reverend Robert G. Duch 
Assistant Sup^^ntendent 
Catholic Sc' .Office 
111 Bou'' jfthe AUtcs 
Rttsbuig[,, A 15222 

Father hasdeveloped an "In-Service Ptogram To Help Principals Become School 
Leaders of Staff Development and Organization Development." This program 
requires approximately ten hours during the entire school V^r, 

Staff Development is viewed as a personal and professional growth plan for 
principals and teachers to help satisfy their needs, solve problems, and enhance 
the quality of instruction. Organization Development is a school and schooldistrict 
plan to help its members develop communities which provide support, solve 
problems, and initiate needed structural changes 



TEXAS 

Sister Ullianne Murzyn 
Holy Family of Nazareth School 
2323 Cheyenne 
Irving, Texas 75062 

The teacher supervision program gives pi ' le attention to helping teachers direct 
their own professional growth. It is characterized by high work output while 
simultaneously embracing the qualiLies of responsibility for the faith life of the 
students, coupled with concern for an understanding of each other, principal, 
faculty, and students 

Some features of this specific pr^'crram are; 

• An intensive week of in-service offered at the begij;p;ng of each school 
year, 

• September Evaluation — teachers develop skill in self-evaluation. 

• Classroom Visits Official visits are conducted in November and Decern- 
ber. informal visits are more frequent. 



WASHINGTON 

Mary Dispenza 
St. Mary School 
516 N. "H" Street 

Aberdeen, Washington 98520 (206/532-1230) 

Classes are visited formatly sixtimes annually. Visits are preceded by a conference 
during which goals are shared ond set The post-conference ts a time of sharinfj 
and teaching teachers the pdnciples of learr^ing. Recommendations and sugges- 
tions made at this time become the basis for {he next supervisory cycle. 
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Judith Ford 
St Benpdict School 
4811 WaUingfordR 

Seattle, Washington 98103 (206/633-3375) 

The supervisory process consists of: 

♦ teacher goaUsetting conference 

♦ lesson plan review and comments 

^ informal classroom visitatk>n and conference 
^ formal clinicat supervision 

♦ teacher goal attainment conference 



WEST VIRGINJA 

Anthony J. Sclafeni 

Notre Dame 

127 East Pike Street 

aarksburg, West Vii^nia 26301 (304/623^026) 

This principars supervisory program consists in making himself as visible as 
po^ble tn all the classrooms all the time. For formal observations he remains in 
the classroom for the entire class period and utilizes the concepts of clinkal 
supervision wheneverappropriate. He feels that the eHecttvenessof supervision is 
from the fact that he ahmays shows up in a dass and attempts to make both the 
teacher and the studerts comforiable with his presence. 

For teachers who need more helpt he usually teaches one of theirclasses and 
has them critique him. He sends teachers out to other schools for observation arxl 
uses diocesan personnel for some teachers who may need to hear fiom someone 
besides the principal 
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Basic Materials for Supervisors in Catholic Schools 

The following documents show how clear and secure the Catholic 
Church's teachings are regarding the importance of the Catholic school 
and the Catholic school teacher in the education of youth. These materials 
serve as an inspiration and a guide to all entiled to the awesome vocation of 
teaching. 

Flannery. Austin 0. R ed, Vbf^con Council ll^The Conciliar and Posf-Conci/iar 

Documents, Northport, New York: Costello Publishing Company. 1975. 
National Conference o( Catholic Bishops. ToTeacft as Jesus Okf. Washington* 

D,C: United States Catholic Conference. 1972, 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops. Bask Teachings for Catholic Religious 

Education. Washington* D C: aS.C.C, 1973. 
NdtionalConferenceofCatholic Bishops. Sharing the Light of Faith Washington, 

D,C.: U.S C.C., 1979. 
The Benedictine Monks of Solesmes. Education. Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 

1979. 

The Sacred Congregation for Catholic Education, The CathoHc School Washing- 
ton, DX.: U.SC.C* 1977. 

United States Catholic Conference. Teacft Them. Washington, DC US.C.C, 
1976, 
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Suggested Readings 

Alfonso, R, J, Will peer supervision work? Educafionol /-eoderahtp, 1977, 34 
(81 694-601, 

Alfonso, R J,, Firth, G, R,, & NevUle, R, E Instrucaonctl Supervision: A Behavior 

System, Boston: Allyn and Bacon* 1975, 
Barr, A* S,, Burton, W, H,* & Brucckner, L J, Supemaon, New York; D, 

Appleton-Ceiitury Co,* Inc* 1947, 
Blumberg, A, Supervisors and Teachers: A Private Cold War. Berkley: 

McCutchan, (2nd Ed,), 1980, 
Cogan* M, L Ctinicat Supervision. Boston; Houghton Mifflin, 1973, 
Cogan, M, L, The prirKlpal and supervision. The £temen*ary School Principai, 

1974,53(41 20-24, 
Delahenty, Brother D, He/ping Teachers Grow through Instructtonal Leadership 

ond Superuision, Winona, Minnesota; S*. Mary's College Press, 1976, 
Doiv* I, [, Participatory supervisbn in edi'cation: A rnust for the eighties. The 

Alberta Journal ofEducaUonat Research, 1981, 27 (4), 375-386, 
Eye* G, G. Supervisory skills: The evolution of the art. The Joumalof Educational 

Reseorch, 1975* 69 (1), 14-19. 
Goldhammer, R,, Anderson, R, H,, Krajewski* R, J, C/jnrc<i/supemisjon: Special 

meihodbforthe supentisfon of teachers {2nd Ed,), New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston* 1980. 

Good*T, L&Brophy, J. E. Lookln^in Classrooms (2nd Ed,), New York. Harper 
& Row, 1978, 

Grimmett, R R Supervision in the 80V Education Canada, 1980, 20 (Fall/ 

Automne) (3), 28^48, 
Harris, B, M, Supervisor competence and strategies for improving instruction. 

Educational Leadership, 1976* 33 {5)* 332-335, 
Huge* J, The principal as staff development leader. Educational Leadership, 

1977,34(0), 384-387, 
Kbpf* G, J, The principal as an educational leader in the elementary school. 

Journal of Research ar^d Development in Educoiion, 1972, 5 (3)* 119-125, 
Kra^ewski, R,* Martin* J„ & Walden, J, The Elementary School Principalship — 

Leaderahip/or^he i960V New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston* 1983. 
Krajcwski, J„ Anderson, R H„ & Harris. B, M, The principal and instructtonal 

supervision; A dialogue. The National Elemental Principal, 1979, 58 (2), 

69-93. 

Luck)* W, H, & McNeil* J, D, Superuislon in Thought and Action. New York: 
McGrawm 1979, 

Martin, Y, M,. Ishenvood, G, B* & Rapagna. S, Supervisory effectiveness. Educa- 
tional Administration Quarter^, 197a 14 {?} 74-87, 

McGreal T L. Helping teachers set goals. Educational Leadership^ 1980* 37 (5), 
414-418, 
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McNcrgncy* R. E Supervislngdifferent teachers differently Phnning and Chang- 
ing. 1978. 9(4). 224-227. 

Nasca. D. How do teachers and supervisors value the role of elementary supervi- 
sion? Educational Leadership, 1976 33 (7). 513-518. 

Ness, M. Supervision with you. not of you — a cooperative process. Early Years, 
1979. 10> 80-82. 

OlivcroJ.L. Principals and their in-service needs. Educaifona/ Leadership* 1982, 
39 (5). 340-346. 

Sergiovanni, T. J. (ed.). Superursion of Teaching. AS(X> 1982 yearbook. 
Alexandria. Va.. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1982. 

Scrgiovanni. T. J. & Starratt. R. Superyision: Human Per^rediues. New York: 
McGraw-HilL 1979. 

Sweeney. J. Research effectiveness cn effective school leadership. Educotiona) 

Leadership. 1982. 39 (5), 346-352. 
Wiles. K. & Lovell, J. T. Superursfon for Better Schools. Englewood Cliffs^ New 

Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1975. 
Wilhelms. F. T. Superi>ision in a Nem Key. Washington, D.C.: Association for 

Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1973. 
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